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Let our experience 
be a source 
of practical help 


Familiar with your needs, our 
capable, friendly staff is well- 
equipped and sincerely anxious 
to serve you well. Our ware- 
house stocks are large, insuring 
prompt shipment. Like hun- 
dreds of other teachers you'll 
find it satisfying to make us 
headquarters for the best in 
school furniture and supplies. 
Send for your free copy of our 
complete catalog. 


Use our free catalog 
for handy reference 
to all school needs 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


Maximum comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit, and housekeep- 
ing economy are embodied in this 
most beautiful of full-upholstered 
auditorium chairs. Automatic %- 
fold safety action; no pinching or 
tearing hazards. Available with 
folding tablet-arm. 








Teachers like its flexibility... 
students like its convenience 


Always alert to classroom results, teachers quickly recognize the unique bene. 
fits of the ‘’Ten-Twenty.” They observe how the three desk-top positions | 
(20°, 10° and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment help to 
make teaching easier, more effective, by reducing visual and bodily strains 
and stresses. Pupils like the new ease of adjustment these features provide for 





jal 


all tasks. They find welcome convenience, too, in the 45° seat-swivel either 
way, because it allows easy ingress and egress, and reduces body torque in. 
duced by right or left hand and eye preferences. Here, truly, is the “Key to 
the co-ordinated classroom.” 


American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk 









FREE BOOKLETS 


“Education Grows’ and ‘The 
Co-ordinated Classroom’ — 
two informative works on re- 
cent educational developments. 
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EDUCATION MOLDS 
OuR FUTURE 
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SETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
‘A STRONGER AMERICA 
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CTA State Headq arters: 693 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110. 


At CTA State Headquarters, all department 
offices, except Placement, will be closed July 15- 
August 15, 1952. The Placement office will be 
closed throughout November 1952. During these 
two periods, personnel will be available to care 
for matters of an emergency nature. 


DIRECTORS 


Dr. Rex H. Turner, President 
Assistant Superintendent, Oakland Schools 
Mail, home address: 1030 Trestle Glen Road, 
Oakland 10 
W. A. Chessall, Vice-President 
District Superintendent, Ukiah 
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Assistant Superintendent and Director of 


Secondary Education, Fresno City Schools, 
2348 Mariposa Street, Fresno 1 
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Teacher, Sacramento College 
Mail, home address: 4124 
Street, Sacramento 18 
Dr. Robert C. Gillingham 
Teacher, Compton College, Compton 


Vera Hawkins 
Teacher, San Diego High School 
Mail, home address: 4134 Stephens Street, 
San Diego 3 
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Teacher, Soto Street Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 
Mail, home address: 4160 Rosewood Avenue, 
Los Angeles 4 
Jack Rees 
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District, 1099 E Street, Hayward 
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Principal, Salinas Union High School, 
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Twenty-third 


School 
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Corey, Dr. Arthur F. — State Executive Secretary 
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Arcata; secretary- 
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‘AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


California Association of School Administrator, 





President: Glen T. Goodwill, 
Monterey City Schools. 

Executive Secretary: Dr. John A. Sexson 9 
North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1], . r 


Superintenden 


California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators 


President: W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, principal, Joh, 
Marshall Senior High Schcol, 3939 "Trae 
Street, Los Angeles 27. ’ 

Executive Secretary: Harold B. Brooks, principal! 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High Schoo] 798 
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California Association for Childhood Education | 
President: Mrs. Viola 720 Weldon | 


Avenue, Fresno. 
Secretary: Mrs. Phyllis Henfling, 4023 Kerckhog | 
Avenue, Fresno. ' 


Moseley, 


California Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


President: Harold Schoenfeld, Alameda Count 
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Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Verne S. Landreth 
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Los Angeles 13. "y 


California Business Education Association 


President: Claude F. Addison, Hartnell College 
Salinas. ; 
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California Council for Adult Education 


President: Miss Frances Richards, Merritt Busines | 
School, 5714 Grove Street, Oakland 9. i 

Executive Secretary: George C. Mann, Room 809, 
217 West First Street, Los Angeles 12. 


California Elementary School Administrators 


Association 
President: John L. Horning, Cragmont School, 
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Secretary: Viola Meints, Bay View School, Santa 
Cruz. 


California Home Economics Association 
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California Industrial Education Association 


President: Dale Walfron, Hayward Technical | 
High School. ' 
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California State Junior College Association 


President: Dr. J. Paul Mohr, president, Sacra | 
mento College. E 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Henry T. Tyler, presi- | 
dent, Modesto Junior College. t 


California Retired Teachers Association 


President: Warren C. Conrad, 2216 Superior ; 
Avenue, Venice. I 
Secretary: Maude Oyler, 1256 West Seventh | 


Street, Los Angeles 17. 


California Scholarship Federation 


eee: 


President: Mrs. Cloyece E. Martin, Eureka High | 
School. 


Secretary: Andrew P. Juhl, Theodore Roosevelt 7 


High School, Fresno. 
California School Supervisors Association 
President: Harry W. Smallenburg, 


research and guidance, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Los Angeles. 


Secretary: Sara R. Cornelius, assistant professor § 
of education, Humboldt State College, Arcata. f 


School Library Association of California 


President: Helen Bullock, San Jose State College 


San Jose. 
Secretary: Edith 
Francisco. 


Bond, Teachers Library, Sat 


ASSOCIATE 


California Association of Supervisors of 
Child Welfare and Attendance 


President: Marian Whittam, Hawthorne School, 


Shotwell and 22nd Streets, San Francisco. 
Secretary: Jack Hilton, 1341 F Street, Bakersfield. 
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The only automobile insurance plan endorsed by the 
California Teachers Association is the CTA Plan, for 


the following important reasons: 


CTA APPROVED 


The CTA Automobile Insurance Plan 
was developed by the CTA Insurance Com- 
mittee, recommended by the State CTA 
Board of Directors, and approved by the 
State Council of Education. It is under- 
written by the California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange, one of the nation’s 
strongest automobile insurance companies. 


CTA CONTROLLED 


The State CTA has a representative on 
the California Casualty Advisory Board. 
This Board determines operating policies 
at top management level. Its other mem. 
bers are leading executives of major Cali- 
fornia corporations. 


NON-ASSESSABLE 


In any insurance the most vital considera- 
tion is the underwriter’s ability to pay all 
claims. California Casualty is a 38-year-old 
company with resources of $8,600,000. Its 
qualifying surplus is 19 times the amount 
required by law for issuance of non-assess- 
able policies. Policyholders in the CTA 
Plan have no assessment liability. 


CTA Members: 
We may save 40% 


on car insurance 


in the CTA Plan! 


—Dr. Rex. H. Turner, President 
California Teachers Association and 
Asst. Supt. Oakland Public Schools 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


The underwriter maintains 


complete 
service offices in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. Claims service is available through- 
out the United States and Canada. To 
obtain claims service you merely phone or 
wire collect to the claims department of 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange. 


For TOWING and ROADSIDE SERV- 
ICE you call any nearby garage, pay for 
work done, and send receipted bill to Cali- 
fornia Casualty. Reimbursement in accord- 
ance with the provisions of your policy is 
mailed within ten days. 


0% SAVINGS 


We will save two ways. Our first saving 
will be the 15 per cent initial special teach- 
ers discount on standard rates for major 
coverages (the first time, to our knowledge, 
that teachers as a group have been recog- 
nized as preferred risks). Our second sav- 
ing will be the probable refund at the end 
of each policy year, which is based upon 
the actual loss experience of the CTA 
group as a whole. We receive this second 





saving whether or not we have accidents 
during the year. Past experience for teach- 
ers indicates that our combined first and 
second savings will total about 40 per cent 
of the standard or “Conference” rates 
charged by most insurance companies. 


One reason we save in the CTA Plan is 
that no commissions are paid to local 
agents or brokers. The money goes entirely 
to our CTA Plan members, instead! Not 
one penny is retained by our State CTA. 


Savings should average about $30 a year 
for the nearly 6,000.CTA members through- 
out the State who have already enrolled in 
this low-cost automobile insurance plan! 
Where else can we invest $12 and get a 
probable $30 return? 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


No matter when your present insurance 
expires, fill in ALL the blanks on the form 
below and return it to our main CTA office 
at once. Within two months before the 
expiration of your policy we will mail you 
the specific cost information which applies 
to your particular car at that time. 
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§ CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2 —- 
i ” . o a 
; YES, | AM INTERESTED .. . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. . 
Please send me your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular . 
' car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder —I am free to decide later. 
‘ CTA School School R 
a Name... EER) See oo ee as wae uno ea 4 
B Spouse's Name. vesecseseeseeeseeeseeAQ@............-...Occupation Employer. a 
EH Address: No. and Street................................. City........... Zone... 4 
f Date Present Date Car Was Company Now a 
i ND I ccincascsscrci ican Purchased.................... ssesidnas WOW s2..2.-.... Used: Insured by t 
1 Car Model Body No. of 1 
Year.......s Make ids tence ata ice eee Name... ...Type _Cyls. 
a (Fleetline De Luxe, Custom De Luxe, etc. ‘) g 
gy Motor No... I siisisiiccsdstcn nae aiememe aid As Car Fully Paid For? Yes.........No... a 
If Not Paid For Finance Co.'s 4 
' By Whom Financed? _.Address: No. and Street 
i Collision Losses Other : 
g City... sii aa aaa ee Losses: $...... teat 4 
(If none, write “NONE”’) 
H Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: a 
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Editorial 


IMMEDIATE ACTION Necessary In School Finance 


I[mmep1ATte and decisive action is necessary in the field of school finance if 
public education in California is to remain adequate and effective. Remarkable 
unanimity on that fact is evident following the December discussions of the State 
Council of Education. 


Three major decisions were reached by the Council at its Los Angeles session: 


1. An intensive study of school finance needs will be continued by the 
California Association of School Administrators. 


2. Attitudes and desires of major lay organizations interested in education 
will be determined by a statewide program of conference and consultation. 


3. Proposals will be submitted at the March budget session of the State 
Legislature to enact those portions of the 1951 apportionment bill which failed to 
win approval and to continue the program of state building aid for schools. 

It is hope that both professional and lay opinion may reach a reasonable con- 


sensus upon which some definite action can be based at the April meeting of the 
State Council. 


eR NTR TTT 


The Council sets its course on the basis of the progress report of the special 
committee of the CASA and recommendations of its own Committee on Financing 
Public Education. 

The finance study was undertaken by the administrators group at the request 
of the CTA Board of Directors. The progress report, accepted with thanks and 
commendation by the Council, proposed: 

Constitutional state aid should be increased from $120 to $175 per child. 

State aid should be tied to the BLS index of the cost of living. 

Further study is needed on the matter of guaranteed basic aid. Such studies 
are under way. 

Plans are being formulated by both the CTA and CASA for necessary con- 
tacts and discussions throughout the state. The pressure of time undoubtedly will 


eee 


make it necessary to call meetings on short notice. Priority must be given to the 
imperative nature of this problem. With the progress report as a springboard 
for discussions during the next three months, concentrated work will be necessary 
to crystalize thinking on exactly how the recognized needs should be met. 


IMPORTANT WORK AHEAD 


In the next few weeks decisions can be made which, if wise and courageous, 
will set the course of public education in California for some years to come.’ 
Decisions must be made by the people, either through their representatives or at 
the polls, whether the pressures of national defense and inflation are slowly to 
strangle our school system or whether we shall maintain our traditional position 
that public education is the state’s most important function and act accordingly. 


— A.F.C. 
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State Counci 


Sets Goals 


summary of Council of Education Semi-Annual Meeting 


By Robert E. McKay 


PROFESSIONAL salary range of 

from $3,600 to $8,000 for Califor- 
nia teachers was set as a desirable goal 
by action of the State Council at its 
December meeting. 

Explaining that the action was not 
in the form of a directive for immediate 
legislation, Guy H. Jaggard, of Bakers- 
feld, Chairman of the State Committee 
on Salary Schedules and Trends, said 
the amounts represent those toward 
which the profession should work. 

The committee which Mr. Jaggard 
heads recommended that the Commit- 
tee on Financing Public Education seek 
suitable state support to enable all 
districts in California to finance salaries 
in the $3,600 to $8,000 range. 

In approving the proposal the Coun- 
cil went on record as considering the 
range “as a desirable goal toward which 
we should work as rapidly as possible.” 

The effect on the school curriculum 
of additional mandatory courses which 
have been ordered by the State Legis- 
lature will be studied as a result of 
Council action. 

Likewise the Financing Public Edu- 
cation Committee will study possible 
action on clarification of the 10-day 
sick-leave provisions of law. Some dis- 
tricts were reported to be allowing only 
the amount of sick leave accumulated 
during the first year on the basis of one 
day per month of teaching service, while 
others were allowing a total of 10 days 
for use at any time during the year. 


Tenure Is Being Studied 


Would teachers in small districts 
have more or less security if existing 
tenure laws were applied to districts 
with fewer than 850 average daily 
attendance? Do the teachers in the one- 
room school want to be covered by the 
same provisions as apply in big cities? 

Those are questions to which the 
State Council of Education wants up- 
to-the-minute answers. Among others 
they are the questions which will be 
included in a study to be made imme- 
diately by the Research Department of 
the California Teachers Association. 

Acting upon the recommendation of 
the State Tenure Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Genevra Davis of 
Los Angeles, the Council directed that 
the survey be undertaken to determine 
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the current attitude on the problem. A 
report of findings is expected to be 
ready for the April Council meeting. 

Field reports in the past have indi- 
cated that rural teachers have felt that 
application of the existing tenure law 
to small districts would result in less 
security than presently exists. It has 
been upon this basis that CTA legisla- 
tive policy has been based in the past. 

The Council approved the Tenure 
Committee recommendations that 
school boards be requested to give 
valid reasons in writing to a teacher 
being dismissed, and that probationary 
teachers be notified of their deficiencies 
in writing not later than February 15 
of the school year. 

Legislation to permit school board 
members to engage in normal business 
or professional pursuits without incur- 
ring criminal liability or jeopardizing 
the public interest will be sought by the 
CTA in conjunction with the California 
School Trustees Association and the 
State Department of Education. 

The State Council authorized the 
CTA to co-operate with the two agen- 






¢ 


cies in seeking a solution to the problem 
which has resulted from a legal opinion 
in Los Angeles County narrowly defin- 
ing the law which prohibits a board 
member from having any interest in a 
contract upon which he votes. 


The ruling was reported to be so 
restrictive that a trustee in one county 
would be prohibited from holding office 
if his business firm sold products to or 
did business in any way with a school 
district in any other county in the state. 
The Council directed that an effort be 
made to have the problem included in 
the call for an anticipated special ses- 
sion of the Legislature in March. 


Two goals were set by the Retirement 
Committee and approved by the Coun- 
cil. Legislation will be sought to increase 
the annuity portion of disability allow- 
ances to 90% of the amount provided 
by the formula for service rendered and 
salary earned up to date of retirement. 
Efforts also will be made to obtain 
Federal exemption from the income tax 
of the first $1,440 of teacher retirement 
benefits, the same as is granted to mem- 
bers of the railroad retirement system. 


Upon recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee the Council 
directed that the $1,999 balance of the 
CTA Teacher Exchange Fund be turned 
over to the reactivated NEA Overseas 
Teacher Fund. 


HALT EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS 


HE State Council of Education called for a halt to the issuance of emergency 


credentials to full-time California teachers. 


The action was recommended by 


the Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards and approved 
by the Council at its December 8 meeting in Los Angeles. 

Declaring that the use of emergency credentials has not solved the problem of 
supplying adequately-trained teachers, the Council urged the State Board of 
Education to eliminate their issuance for use after July 1, 1954. 

A firm belief that no pupil will be without a teacher because emergency 
credentials are eliminated was voiced by Miss Myrtle Gustafson of Oakland, 
committee chairman and senior NEA Director for California. 

“Qualified teachers can be provided without the use of substandard credentials,” 
Miss Gustafson said. “Emergency teachers who have the ability and the desire 
to continue in the profession may do so by meeting the requirements for a 


provisional credential.” 


Legislative action at the last session simplified the basis for the provisional 
credential, it was explained. The previous requirement that an applicant hold 
and have had two years teaching experience under a valid emergency credential 
has been supplanted by a simple requirement of two years of successful experience 
as a teacher in a public kindergarten or public school. 

The requirement of completion of at least 60 semester units of college work 
with an average grade of C or better on a 5-point scale, and such additional 
requirements as may be prescribed by the State Board of Education remain 


unchanged. 


Authority to issue emergency credentials first was granted by the Legislature 
in 1943, but was limited to periods of national emergency declared by the Presi- 


dent of the United States. 


Two years later the law was amended to continue 


validity of such credentials for three years after the end of the national emergency. 






CTA INSURANCE PLANS Prove Popular 


A Report on the First Year’s Accomplishment 


By Howard Nordstrom, Fresno, Chairman of the CTA Insurance Committee 


N response to a widespread request, 

the CTA Board of Directors at its 
January 1950 meeting appointed a 
special committee to study group insur- 
ance plans. Meeting on the average of 
twice a month during that first year, 
the committee — with the help of a 
CTA staff member and a member of 
the CTA legal department—made a 
careful and exhaustive study of various 
types of group insurance that might be 
sponsored by the California Teachers 
Association. Many of the meetings 
of the committee were of two days’ 
duration. 


Precedent Already Established 
In Other States 


The establishment of group insurance 
programs for teachers was not a new 
idea. Several years ago, the Illinois 
Education Association formed its own 
insurance company and offered various 
types of group insurance to its mem- 
bers. Utah and Colorado also have 
their own companies. Most of the state 
education associations now sponsor some 
form of group insurance as a regular 
association service. 

Although the CTA did not pioneer 
in the field of group insurance, it has 
probably shown greater development in 
a single year’s time than most of the 
states. The balance of this article will 
report on the progress of the two insur- 
ance plans that are being sponsored at 
present by the California Teachers 
Association. 


CTA Automobile Insurance Plan 


The CTA Insurance Committee in 
making its study came to an early 
conclusion that it should develop one 
insurance plan at a time. It was evident 
from the outset that the logical first step 
in the program was to establish an 
automobile plan that would recognize 
the fact that teachers are better-than- 
average drivers. A number of insurance 
companies were given an opportunity 
to submit recommended automobile 
plans based upon the above assumption. 


In the opinion of the committee, the 
most attractive plan was that of the 


California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change. The plan was recommended 
by the committee to the CTA Board of 
Directors for endorsement in August 
1950; the Board, in turn, recommended 
the automobile plan to the State Coun- 
cil of Education at its December 1950 
session. The Council adopted the plan 
with only one dissenting vote. 

The CTA Automobile Insurance Plan, 
which became effective just one year 
ago, operates as follows: CTA members 
are given an initial discount of 15% on 
major coverages; separate records are 
kept of the loss ratio of CTA members, 
which directly reflects the driving 
experience of the group. At the end of 
the policy year, a dividend is paid to 
CTA members based on our own loss 


CTA Automobile 
Insuranee Plan Pays 
26% Dividend 


A FAVORABLE loss experi- 

ence for the first year of 
operation of the CTA Automo- 
bile Plan has made possible the 
payment of a 26% dividend to 
CTA members. The dividend is 
being paid to all those pol- 
icies which expire during the 
months of January, February, 
and March. Subsequent divi- 
dends, based on additional loss 
ratio data, may result in even 
greater savings for CTA mem- 
bers. The 26% dividend, plus the 
initial 15% discount, has netted 
CTA members a total saving — 
as predicted earlier — approach- 
ing 40%. 


ratio. It was anticipated that the CTA 
Plan would save members up to 40% 
of their automobile insurance costs. 
Despite the fact that virtually every 
other insurance company that operates 
on a dividend basis has found it neces- 
sary to reduce their returns to policy- 
holders, the CTA Automobile Insurance 
Plan has found it possible to return a 
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leased to report that, as of December 
1, 1951, eighty-two teacher groups had 
enrolled in the CTA Blue Cross Health 
Plan. These 82 groups enrolled more 
than 7600 persons in the Health Plan. 

Many other local associations are in 
the process of qualifying for the Health 
Plan. Evidence of interest in the Plan 
js the rapid growth in recent months in 
the number of local and county teacher 
associations that have applied for CTA 
charters. Some 75 charters were granted 
in 1951, and it is reasonable to believe 
that the Health Plan motivated a 
number of teacher groups to seek their 
CTA charter. 


The CTA Insurance Committee is 
continuing its study of the insurance 
needs of teachers. By means of a “spot 
survey” which will sample the opinion 
of some 4,000 teachers, the committee 
hopes to determine the interest of CTA 
members in other forms of group 
insurance. 

An analysis of the early returns of 
the survey would indicate that it is the 
desire of teachers that the CTA should 
sponsor additional programs of state- 
wide group insurance. To date, interest 
appears to favor the introduction of 
such insurance in the following order 
of urgency: (1) liability insurance, pref- 
erably on a full-coverage basis; (2) 
accident and sickness, or salary protec- 
tion insurance; and (3) group life 
insurance. It may be feasible, also, to 
consider the possibility of including 
polio insurance in the total program. 


The Insurance Committee welcomes 
the reactions and suggestions of all 
teachers relative to the present insur- 
ance program, or regarding the proposed 
plans as outlined in this article. The 
committee’s primary interest is to de- 
velop a sound program of group 
insurance as another invaluable CTA 
service. 


A PRAISEWORTHY YEARBOOK 
(CALIFORNIA Elementary School Ad- 


ministrators Association again presents 
its membership and school people gener- 
ally, with an admirable, meaty and help- 
ful yearbook. This, the 23rd annual num- 
ber is a meritorious successor in the long 
line of valuable annuals which the CESAA 
has issued. 


Dealing with "The Elementary School At 
Mid-Century," this book includes a brief 
look into the past, a picture of present 
philosophy and practice, and a look into 
the future. 


John L. Horning of Berkeley, is president 
of the association; Wayne C. Fry of San 
Diego, was editor of the yearbook; and 
Fred Zimmermann, 1075-6th Street, Oak- 
land 20, is the yearbook distributor. 
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Summary of the Los Angeles Meetings 


By Wilbur N. Vroman, Redlands, President 


HE semi-annual CSTA Executive 

Council met December 7 and 8 at 
the Hotel Alexandria in Los Angeles. 
This may be classed as one of the most 
successful Council meetings that has 
ever been held. It was another example 
of a meeting in which enthusiasm, par- 
ticipation and co-operative hard-work 
have made a great success. 

Well-deserved credit is given to Paul 
G. Longsdon, Sacramento State, and 
James Pravettoni, University of San 
Francisco, your Vice-President and your 
Secretary, for time and effort before 
and during the meeting. To Mary Bell, 
State Sponsor, is given a well-earned 
and sincere appreciation. 

Back of this smoothly-functioning 
meeting were the conscientious com- 
mittees: Registration from UCLA; 
Entertainment from Los Angeles State 
and University of Southern California; 
Host from Chapman College. These 
committees worked efficiently and 
unobtrusively. 


The delegates and sponsors all par- 
ticipated fully and will participate even 
more as they bring back the reports to 
their chapters. 


Your president is unable to decide 
which part of the program was the 
highlight. Chapter reports were most 
gratifying, not only because of the 
successful membership drives but also 
because of the great activity in all of 
the local chapters. CSTA memberships 
this year should be among the highest 
in our association’s history. Benefits to 
members from chapter activities are 
great. 


At the luncheon arranged and 
financed by CTA, the delegates met 
and heard some of the important people 
in education in California: Dr. Rex H. 
Turner, Oakland, President of CTA: 
Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Mrs. Edward T. 


Walker, Los Angeles, President, Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and Gardiner Johnson, former Assem- 
blyman and now CTA Legal Adviser. 
Quite an array! 

The five committees met for several 
hours and despite the usual disagree- 
ments, the committee chairmen turned 
in many excellent recommendations. 
These committee reports are being 
mimeographed and sent to the local 
chapters for review. They also are 
referred to the CTA for action. 


The council elected Kenneth Zim- 
merman, from University of Southern 
California, as Member-at-Large to the 
Executive Board. The board met and 
assigned 1952-53 officers to the follow- 
ing schools: 


President — University of California 
at Berkeley. 


Vice-President — Los Angeles State 
College. 


Secretary — Fresno State College. 


Many of the CSTA do not know that 
we send voting delegates to the Califor- 
nia Council on Teacher Education. 
John Gunning of Los Angeles State, 
one of our delegates to this council, 
explained its function and membership. 

Los Angeles State College and Uni- 
versity of Southern California arranged 
an excellent evening of entertainment, 
Friday, at CTA Southern Section Head- 
quarters. Everything was provided, 
from food, dancing, ballet, and sonatas 
on the Steinway, down to a near-bur- 
lesque skit. it was great fun! 


On Saturday, the CSTA Council 
attended the State Council meeting of 
the CTA. CSTA attendance was much 
greater than had been anticipated. It 
was a pleasure to see the efficient man- 
ner in which our parent organization 
conducts its meetings. It was challeng- 
ing to all! of us. 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 1952 


By Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ECONDARY education embraces 

that part of the educational program 
offered in high school and junior col- 
lege. Like the elementary school pupil, 
the high school student can only be 
aided in the learning process. Although 
this aid is the school’s assignment, the 
final responsibility to become a good 
family member, a loyal, 
American citizen, and a competent 
workman rests with the student. 

The contents of high school courses 
of study and techniques of secondary 
school teaching must be in accord with 
the major characteristic of the adoles- 
cent, i.e., his heightened awareness of 
himself, of others as individual person- 
alities, and of the community in which 
he lives. 


self-sufficient 


Since young people differ in aptitudes 
and interests, not all high school stu- 
dents within the same grade, study the 
same subjects. They tend to group 
themselves according to 
learning objectives. The secondary 
school curriculum is made. up of a 
sequence or constellation of courses 
intended to help young people learn the 
skills for living successfully in an Amer- 
ican community. In the 1950-1951 
school year the 411 four-year and senior 
high schools in California offered 1,966 
curricula of which 401 were general in 
nature, 381 college preparatory, 302 
business, 277 homemaking, 220 indus- 
trial arts, 


their own 


211 various vocational arts, 
and 174 vocational agriculture. Sixty- 
seven high schools offered a curriculum 
in fine arts, including music. 


Compulsory Subjects 


Statutory provisions and the Rules 
and Regulations of the State Board of 
Education require that each secondary 
school curriculum include certain re- 
quired instruction. Three semesters of 


courses must be devoted to the study 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
of American history, including the study 
of American institutions and ideals, and 
state and local government established 
under the Constitution of California. 
Driver education and first aid are re- 
quired of each graduate of a California 
high school. In addition, there must be 
instruction in the effects of the use of 
alcohol and narcotics, in fire prevention, 
in safety and accident prevention, and 
in manners and morals. 

Legislation concerning instruction in 
the secondary schools gives legal ex- 
pression to the interest of the people of 
California in their children’s education. 
School districts maintaining high 
schools and junior colleges are obligated 
to prepare courses of study which, after 
adoption by the governing boards of 
the districts, are submitted to the State 
Department of Education for approval. 
The requirement that a district prepare 
its own course of study for high school 
or junior college recognizes the impor- 
tance of gearing the curriculum to the 
individual and unique needs of each 
community. 


Students Highly Mobile 


Approval of the courses of study by 
the State Department of Education is 
for the purpose of guaranteeing that 
certain common elements of secondary 
education will obtain among all school 
districts. It insures that specific items 
of concern by the State for its young 
people will be included in all high 
school and junior college instruction. 
The 1950 census revealed that approxi- 
mately 25% of the people in California 
had changed residence within the one 
year period immediately preceding the 
census. This high mobility emphasizes 
the need for maintaining a consistent 
program of instruction in every high 
school and junior college in the State. 





In addition to the approval of Courses 
of study, the employees of the Stat. 
Department of Education concerned 
with secondary education have other 
assignments. One CONCErNS certaip | 
responsibilities fixed by the rules and | 
regulations of the State Board of Edu. | 
cation. For example, until individual | 
approval has been granted, distri | 
funds cannot legally be expended t) | 
buy correspondence courses for sty, 
dents needing special subjects. Anothe; 
example, every school district which 
proposes to operate a program of work 
experience must be specifically author. 
ized to do so. In both cases the 
restriction upon the autonomy of the 
school district is designed to protect the 
interests of the young people who enrol} 
in either program. 





A large area of responsibility placed 
upon members of the State Department 
of Education assigned to secondary 
education relates to the statewide pro. 
gram of public education in California, 
Secondary schools do not operate in 
isolation from the elementary school 
nor from the State colleges. An instance 
of the cooperation which exists between 
junior colleges and State colleges js 


demonstrated in the activities of a 
committee representing both groups 


which meets twice a year to review | 
mutual problems. Similarly the profes- 
sional associations of high school and 
junior college principals regularly can- 
vass their interrelations. 


The Framework Is Good 


The fundamental concepts of public 
education in California schools are 
enumerated in “A Framework for Pub- 
lic Education in California.” Properly 
speaking, there are no distinct educa- 
tions, i.e, elementary, junior high 
school, high school, and junior college 
through which pupils progress, but only 
public education within which second: 
ary schools perform their appropriate 
functions. In the State Department of 
Education the Division of Instruction | 
is vitally interested in seeing that State | 
aid to school districts is expended in | 
ways which will bring the maximum | 
return to the people in terms of eco | 
nomical and effective instruction. The | 
unit of Secondary Education within the 
Division of Instruction furnishes cot 
sultant and advisory services aimed at 
the improvement of instruction in juniot 
high schools, high schools, and junior 


colleges. 
In every school district there ate 
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seven groups of people directly con- 
cerned with instruction, i.e., the general 
public, parents, pupils, administrative 
personnel, the governing board of the 
district, teachers, and non-certificated 
personnel. When each group operates 
in harmony with the others, the learn- 
ing of pupils is facilitated. Among these 
groups the chief administrator, as exec- 
utive officer to the governing board, 
occupies a central position. As he suc- 
ceeds in interpreting the school program 
to his board, its members will employ 
capable teachers, they will provide 
adequate materials for instruction, and 
they will support teachers in the proper 
performance of their instructional 
duties. 

Also, within the means available, the 
administrator can provide time for 
teachers to get together to perfect their 
plans for counseling and teaching. He 
can bring in parents and representatives 
of community groups to blueprint their 
aspirations for their young people. 
Teachers can translate these aspirations 
into a good school program. The 
administrator can make clear to. the 
non-certificated employees of the dis- 
trict the significance of their services 
for the efficient operation of the school 
and the importance of the many infor- 
mal opportunities available to them to 
interpret the school program to the 
public. The foregoing by no means 
exhausts the many possibilities for im- 
proving school services within a district 
through the maximum 
effort of all personnel. 


cooperative 


While numerous specific regulatory 
functions have been established by 
the legislature which affect secondary 
education, the best guarantee of a 
functioning secondary school program 
rests in the thorough study by high 
school and junior college faculties of 
their responsibilities to the kinds of 
students they have in their classes. One 
important evidence of the degree ot 
success which California schools have 
achieved in developing good citizens 
who are occupationally competent, is to 
be found in the growth of business and 
industrial enterprises largely manned 
by products of the State’s public 
schools. 


A more immediate measure of student 
achievement is to be found in data 
accumulated by the American Council 
on Education. The Council administered 
tests in 1945 to 35,432 members of the 
Armed Forces who were graduates of 
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public high schools in the 48 states. 
These tabulations show that a stu- 
dent must have had a standard score of 
at least 57 on these tests in order to 
place in the upper 25% of all the 
students tested in the nation. In the 
Southern Region he needed only a 
standard score of 54; in the North 
Central Region a standard score of 56; 
in the North Western Region a standard 
score of 57; in the Middle Atlantic 
Region a standard score of 58; and in 
the New England Division a standard 
score of 58 in order to place in the 


upper 25% of those tested in each 
respective region; but in California a 
student needed to make a score of 59 
in order to place in the upper 25% of 
all the students tested in California. 
Any student falling in the top 25% of 
the group tested in California would 
place in the top 20% of those tested in 
the nation as a whole. 


This comparison furnishes some in- 
dication of the superior performance 
of California high school students when 
compared with students in other sec- 
tions of the country. 





THE EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 
Of One Factual Survey 


By Mrs. Ione Hansome, Instructor, Senior Problems, 


Sanger Union High School, Fresno County 


HE instructor in the Senior Social 

Studies in the Sanger Union high 
school wanted to bring out the nature, 
organization, and importance of a 
social-economic survey. She began the 
unit with a simple inquiry into the kind 
of work the seniors did during the 
summer, and what they planned to do 
upon graduation. The result was pub- 
lished in the school newspaper. 

That led not only to some calls for 
educational guidance but to an interest 
on the part of several members of the 
faculty. The instructor in journalism 
and the principal encouraged the enter- 
prise and helped to construct the 
categories for a more ambitious survey 
of the senior class economic income and 
spending. There were 126 returns. 

The seniors tabulated and organized 
the statistics. A senior reporter wrote 
the story for the school paper. The 
report was displayed in prominent 
headlines stating “Class Survey Shows 
Seniors Received $42,285.00 from Hard 


Summer’s Work.” 


Students Are Good Earners 


The seniors discovered themselves as 
consumers with considerable pecuniary 
competence. The survey revealed the 
kind of jobs and their respective money 
yield, how much was saved, how much 
spent — where and for what, ete. 

The story ‘evoked general interest 
throughout the school and the business 


community. The freshmen, sophomores 
and juniors wanted also to show that 
they counted up to something. The 
seniors got a chance to apply their 
knowledge and experience. During the 
activity period, they conducted a census 
of every class. They worked in teams, 
tabulated the results and prepared the 
material for publication. The headline 
now read: “Students Earn $142,851 in 
Summer and After School Work.” At 
that time the total enrollment was 720. 


Local Merchants Are Impressed 


Some interesting educational conse- 
quences followed from this venture. 
One can detail, for example, that the 
advertising manager of the school paper 
had some convincing arguments to offer 
those merchants who had looked upon 
the efficacy of students as of negligible 
importance. Since most of the students 
spent their money on clothes and con- 
siderable percentage spent away from 
the home market, the local merchants 
henceforth may select their stock in 
greater variety to cater for the fastidi- 
ous teen-agers. 


A cooperative spirit was fostered as 
between the social studies group and 
the department of journalism. The 
experiment opened the imagination to 
other resources for enriching the con- 
tent of the school paper. Pedagogic- 
ally, interdepartmental stimulation and 
response is a good ever to be desired. 


































By Harry Fosdick 


WHO'S PLOTTING WHAT? 


OU think you're not engaged in a Communist plot? 


If that’s your opinion, either you're uninformed or the authors of a tull page 
advertisement in a Sonoma County paper are misinforming the public. 


Under the headings — “COMMUNISM 


FREEDOMS 


WOULD DESTROY ALL OUR 


HELP PRESERVE OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE,” the 


Sebastopol Times listed ten measures by which the Communist revolution would 


become successful. 


One of these measures was “FREE EDUCATION FOR ALL CHILDREN IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” The display which thus listed public education as a step 
toward Communism was sponsored by 57 Sonoma County business establishments. 
Could it be true that so many merchants and other business leaders really think 
public education is a threat to all our freedoms? 


The Sonoma County Teachers Asso- 
ciation and CTA Field Service decided 
to find out. 

Preliminary investigation revealed 
that copy for the advertisement was 
supplied by the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, a national organiza- 
tion which was investigated recently by 
a Congressional committee on “Indirect 
Lobbying.” Other publications by this 
foundation have carried the assertion 
that compulsory taxes to support public 
education constitute “legalize plunder.” 

To answer the question regarding the 
opinions of the sponsors, CTA Field 
Service assisted Miss Irene Scott, So- 
County Teachers 
president, in preparing the following 
letter, which she sent to the 57 business 
firms listed in the advertisement: 


noma Association 


Miss Scott’s Letter 
Dear Sir: 


and 
Sonoma County schools, as well as 
many school trustees and _ parents, 
were deeply disturbed when they 
read the list of 57 business estab- 
lishments who sponsored a_ news- 
paper advertisement which declared 
that public education was part of 


Teachers administrators of 


the Communist plot to destroy 
America. 


Since then we have learned that 
many of the sponsors listed in this 
advertisement had not seen the copy 
and were not at all in sympathy with 
implications of that portion of the 
text dealing with public schools. We 
sincerely hope that you are in that 
category. Much of America’s great- 
ness, we believe, has stemmed from 


its faith in a democracy built on an 
informed electorate, with publicly 
supported education as a pre-requi- 
site. We could not believe that more 
than fifty respected businessmen in 
Sonoma County considered public 
schools to be a Communist scheme. 

The advertisement you sponsored 
was prepared by the Foundation for 
Economic Education, an organization 
on which a Congressional committee 
investigating “indirect lobbying” re- 
cently released a 204-page report. 
The contention that tax-supported 
public schools are “legalized plun- 
der” is expressed in some of its pub- 
lications. 

If we are correct in assuming that 
you are not in sympathy with this 
attitude, we would appreciate a post- 
card or letter reaffirming your belief 
in public education as a fundamental 
American institution so that we in 
may reassure the teachers, 
trustees and parents of Sonoma 


turn 


County. 
Sincerely yours, 


(Miss) Irene Scott, President 
Sonoma County Teachers 
Association. 


The response was quick and over- 
whelming. At least half the sponsors 
replied within a few days. Cards or 
letters are still coming from others. 
They are leaving no question regarding 
their belief in and support of public 
education. Here are typical responses: 

“I supported this ad without know- 
ing the circumstances or believe me I 
never would have supported anything 
like this. . . . I believe it’s most urgent 
to support public schools.” 





“You are right — I did not see a copy 
of the advertising display. I firmly be. 
lieve that public education is a MUST? 

“I did not know what information 
the ad would contain... . I firmly be. 
lieve in tax supported public schools.” 


“It is hard to believe that any right. 
thinking person would seriously con. 
sider abolition of tax-supported educa. 
tion.” 

“The advertisement was badly 
misrepresented to me. . There jg 
nothing wrong with our school system,” 


f 
f 
; 
i 
f 
j 
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“T and all true Americans believe jn 
public education as a_ fundamental 
American institution.” 


“It looks as though some of us mer- 
chants try to help a good cause before 
we investigate thoroughly enough. . . . 
I think we have wonderful schools and 
would not want to hurt them for any- 
thing.” 

“I have no recollection of sponsoring 
such an ad, but you may be assured 
that I have nothing but respect for our 
school system and its personnel.” 

“Of course we sincerely believe in 
our public education and wish to con- 
tinue it as the most constructive force 
of our nation.” 

“We not only believe in our public 
schools, we think they are doing a 
grand job.” 

“I firmly believe that only through 
public education can we defeat Con- 
munism.” 

And so the testimonials poured in. 
Instead of school attackers, the Sonoma 
County teachers now know they have a 
list of ardent school supporters among 
the businessmen of their communities. 
What appeared to be a threat was 
turned to a valuable asset. 


The People Will Fight 


Field Service staff members who 
have probed numerous local attacks of 
a similar nature are convinced that the 
findings of Sonoma County are typical. 
We're prepared to defend our firm con- 
viction that, despite the frequency of 
alarming incidents which are _ rather 
highly publicized, The Public Schools 
still are the most popular institution of 
America — our people believe in and 
will fight for their schools. 
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_ California coinhiee: 
of Parents and Teachers 


Honorary Life Membership —Just What Is It? 


By Mrs. Merle E. Browne, Los Angeles, Chairman 


N 1927 the California Congress of 

Parents and Teachers adopted the 
Honorary Life Membership plan to 
serve a dual purpose. It was to be a 
means of expressing appreciation to a 
principal, a teacher, a Parent-Teacher, 
or community leader, or anyone who 
had done outstanding work for children. 


A Parent-Teacher unit, a council, a 
district or an individual might buy an 
Honorary Life Membership and its pres- 
entation would constitute the highest 
honor within the power of Parent- 
Teacher to bestow. The price, $25, was 
to be placed in a revolving fund and 
joaned to students, interest-free, to be 
repaid by them after graduation and 
earning power had been established. 

The original price of these member- 
ships has never been increased, but the 
growth of the membership has resulted 
in a greatly increased fund which now 
supports all student loan, scholarship 
and fellowship projects. In 1950-51, 
honorary memberships, 2,566 in num- 
ber, were presented, totaling $64,150. 


Although a life membership is solely 
honorary and does not carry the right 
to vote or to hold office, any honorary 
life member may become an active 
member by payment of dues in a local 
unit. This year again many teachers, 
principals, and community leaders will 
be honored with life memberships. It 
is to be hoped they will be regarded 
almost as an honorary degree, for 
that is the way the PTA views them 
because of the great good they do 
accomplish. 


Following is a list of the projects 
supported by Honorary Life Member- 


ship funds: 


STUDENT LOAN — One of the ori- 
ginal purposes of the Honorary Life 
Membership project which has always 
had first lien on the fund. To date more 
than $300,000 has been loaned to over 
800 students. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS — During World War II, 
when so many young people were in 
service. a large surplus was accumu- 
lated. In 1945 the need for elementary 
teachers California became acute. 
The California Congress agreed to use 
some of this surplus for outright schol- 
arships to young men and women who 
would repay nits scholarships by teach- 
ing in the elementary schools. $178,600 
has been used for this project and 150 
years of teaching service have been 
realized by California schools. 

COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE WORKERS 
— In 1946 the need for social welfare 
workers for guidance purposes came to 
the attention of the Congress. $37,000 
has been granted in graduate fellow- 
ships in this field. Last summer 20 
summer session scholarships were 
awarded to teachers who wished to 
take special work in counseling and 
guidance. A like amount is being given 
again this year. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION FELLOW- 
SHIPS —-Since 1946 approximately 
$58,000 has been allocated to teachers 
wishing to prepare themselves to teach 
the handicapped children, the hard-of- 
hearing, blind, deaf, mentally retarded, 
cerebral-palsied, etc. 


NURSING SCHOLARSHIPS — 
Realizing the need for nurses and to 
stimulate nurse recruitment, the CCPT 
this year has made available a scholar- 
ship of $100 in each of the 41 accredited 
schools of nursing in California. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND GOVERNMENT SERVICE — 
This, vear also, $6,000 was allocated in 
this field. One $2,000 fellowship for 
study abroad and four $1,000 fellow- 
ships for study in the United States 
have been made available to attract 
competent people to this important 


field. 


in 








Special Period Sewing Class 


FASHION SHOW 


By Katherine Stearns, Teacher, 
Woodlake Elementary School, 
Tulare County 


IFTEEN fifth and sixth grade girls 

in Sewing Class culminated 
their first three months work with the 
presentation of a Fashion Show and 
Tea. They invited their mothers, two 
other classes, and the administration to 
attend. 

Many new experiences grew out of 
the occasion. 






our 







Extensive plans were set 
up for various committees such as invi- 
tations, organization, 






hostesses, refresh- 





ments, and clean-up. 

The first two weeks of their sewing 
instruction was spent in learning to 
make the basic stitches, hem, use the 
sewing machine, cut out patterns, and 
use a sewing vocabulary. After satis- 
factory progress in basic sewing, each 
girl proceeded to make a simple blouse, 
skirt, or apron, depending upon her 
own choice. 















As each project was finished, checked 
and approved, the girls began a new 
one. Some of the girls made as many 
as three skirts and a blouse, while a 
few struggled to finish one or two 
projects. Each girl modeled her projects 
with incidental background music and 
a commentator described the 
classifications. 

A great deal of practice was needed 
to help gain the poise, posture, and 
dignity the girls wanted before they 
were ready to present their show. 

Tiny corsages were presented to each 
of the guests as they arrived. Special 
accordion music was provided by one 
of the seventh grade girls between each 
division of the show. 










various 














The girls received immeasurable sat- 
isfaction in planning, preparing, and 
presenting their show. One of the 
outstanding values the girls received, 
aside from the satisfaction of a job well- 
done, the sincere interest and 
appreciation shown by the guests. 









was 






The mothers were exceptionally 
interested in their daughters, as was 
shown by their splendid cooperation in 
sending refreshments and, most of all, 
by their appearance at the show. 

During the evaluation period the 
following day, the girls all agreed they 
had gained rich experience in poise, 
social grace, and dignity. They feel 
that it is indeed, “Fun to Sew.” 


























An Argument for INCREASED FEDERAL AID to Our Public Schoo | 


By Jack C. Goodwin, Principal, Herlong Elementary School, Lassen County 


UBLIC schools need increased federal aid. A good education is not only the 
right of every citizen of our nation, but is essential to the perpetuation of our 
democratic system. Those who believe in our form of democracy will consider 
unequal educational opportunity a problem, for such a situation constitutes a 


challenge to American democratic ideals. 
Certainly there can be no disagreement here. 


Each child in our nation should 


be guaranteed equal opportunity to secure a good education no matter where he 
lives. I do believe the American public is not aware of the vast inequalities which 


exist. 


We in America have boasted that, regardless of financial or social condition, all 
should have the right to an adequate education — we have in many cases failed 


to make good this boast. 


Note these figures from the 16th 
Census: 21% of adults over 25 living in 
the Pacific States in 1940 had finished 
high school; only 9% in the East South 
Central States.1 37.3% of the children 
between ages 7 and 13 in Kentucky 
were not in school in 1940; 2.3% of the 
corresponding group in California.” 
12.8% of Louisiana’s adults of 1940 
had never attended school; 1% of Ore- 
gon’s.! Certainly these figures spell out 
gross inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 


Opponents of Federal Aid certainly 
recognize and abhor this inequality, 
but they contend that the various states 
should carry the financial burden of 
supporting good schools, levying new 
taxes if necessary. In advocating in- 
creased state financing they are closing 
their eyes to another great inequality — 
inequality of economic means of the 
various states. 


We all recognize that California for 
some time has done a pretty good job 
of supporting schools — yet how many 
people realize that some of our poor 
school states (such as Mississippi, where 
the average teacher’s salary as late as 


1. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940 
(Population); Volume II: Characteristics of 
the Population, p. 84. 

2. Op. cit., p. 82. 

3. John Kieran (Ed.), Information Please Al- 
manac, 1951, p. 107. 


4. Forrest Rozzell, ““Why I Believe in Federal 
Aid,” National Education Association Jour- 
nal, October 1950, p. 502. 


5. John Kieran, op. cit., p. 269. 


6. California Teachers Association, Research 
Bulletin No. 30, p. 21. 
7. Joy Morgan (Ed.), National Education 


Association Journal, October 1950, p. 503. 


1947-48 was $1703 per year for white 
teachers and $639 for Negroes)? spend 
a larger per cent of their income for 
public education than does California. 


Here is another example of this 
strange paradox: “In 1942 Arkansas 
spent $2.16 of each $100 of the income 
of her people for public elementary and 
secondary schools. Connecticut spent 
$1.67. With the greater effort, Arkansas 
spent $87 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in her public schools, as 
contrasted with $213 in Connecticut.”! 


Is it not plain logic to assume that 
Arkansas, with a per capita income of 
$634 in 1942, could not give its youth 
as fine an education as could New York, 
with $1758 per capita?® 


Much Internal Variation 


We have within the states themselves 
this same variation in ability to support 
schools. We find today elementary 
districts in our suburban areas with as 
little as $1500 behind each child (we 
might cite Robla in Sacramento County 
with $1,034), while some districts, such 
as Huntington Beach, which can tax 
$72,594 for each child, are compara- 
tively rich.® 

However, there is less variation in 
educational opportunity within our state 
as compared to other states, because we 
long ago accepted the principle of state 
support of education, and most of the 
money from the state is distributed 
under an equalization program, the 
poor districts receiving more aid than 
the rich. 

Why should not we adopt the same 
principle on a nationwide basis, so that 


| 
all of our children are guaranteed , 
good education? 


Opponents of Federal Aid tell us jt | 
means federal control. This would not | 
necessarily be so, but is federal control 


necessarily an evil? Since 1917 yp | 


have had federal money for instruction | 
in agriculture, and yes, some controls | 
-— standards for teacher qualification, 
course-of-study, etc. — all designed to 
make the program worthwhile. State 


aid has meant state control — yet we | 


certainly aren’t in favor of abolishing 
our State Department of Education. 


Controls Are Minimum 


Much financial support already has 
been given public schools by the federal 


government, and this with a minimum | 


of controls. A good example of this js 
the School Lunch Program, where 
funds are given to the State Depart. 
ments of Education for distribution to 
the schools. Public Laws 815 and 874 
help districts where enrollment _ has 
been increased due to federal activity. 


It is hard to see why people are afraid 
of government controls — standards for 
the operation of any program must be 
set by some level or government, and 
are we not a democracy where the 


people control all levels of government? | 


Don’t we trust our democratic system? 
Taxing for and supporting education on 
a national level does not mean socialism 
or dictatorship any more than it does 
on a loca! level. 


The opposition also contends that it | 


would cost too much to administer 
school funds on the federal level. This 


is untrue. We already have the machin- | 


ery set up —the United States Office 
of Education, which now distributes 
millions of dollars of Federal Aid 
annually. A federal tax-structure for 
the financing of education could well 
mean lower administrative costs, an 


REPT 


important reason being the lack of | 


opportunity for tax avoidance and 
evasion. 

The other main argument against 
Federal Aid is voiced by religious 
groups, who claim they would be dis- 
criminated against if the aid went only 
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to public schools. This would seem to 
be another argument, that of separation 
of church and state, and is not discussed 
in this paper. 

In an editorial in its October 1950 
Journal, the National Education Asso- 
ciation declares that Federal Aid to 
education is supported by 50 great 
national organizations, most of them 
outside of the field of education.’ Labor 
groups favor it. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are for aid—in 1945 the 
Bipartisan House Committee for the 
Support of Federal Aid for Public 
Schools was created. The federal Con- 
gress has considered education aid bills 
for many sessions now, with sentiment 
for passage becoming stronger each 
term. 

Increased Federal Aid to education 
is needed if we are to have equal edu- 


cational opportunity through the United 
States. It can be administered fairly 
and cheaply, and is a logical, education- 
ally-sound advance from the presently 
accepted principle of state equalization 
support. 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


A Successful Elementary School Dramatic Project 


To The Editor: 
Dear Sir: 


By means of our PTA play we 
showed highlights of our Language Arts 
program. 

We feel that we are now entering a 
dramatic era which will surpass the 
panel for clarification of aims, objec- 
tives and practice. 


In our dramatic presentation we 
had a formal Shakespearean theme to 
emphasize our retention of tradition 
and used it to amplify the value of 
present-day methods when practiced 
with balance and common sense. 


Hamlet Is Revised 


Since the population at the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station is, on the whole, 
of a very high level of understanding, 
we could use the medium of Hamlet 
and his soliloquy to catch the language 
of the child. At the same time, we 
caught the conscience of the parents. 
All of this from the single line: “The 
play’s the thing wherein I'll catch the 
conscience of the king.” 


It is felt that in these days of science, 
movies and television we, as educators, 
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must be on our toes to catch and hold 
the attention of parents. Our programs 
must be as interesting and different as 
the latest movie and as revealing, in an 
educational way, as a good TV show. 


An Intriguing Prologue 


Our program opened with a prologue: 
“To be or not to be progressive,” which 
handled the subject objectively and 
artistically. It also included a speech to 
the players which led directly to our 
first scene: a visit to school. In this 
scene two mothers discussed policy 
with a school principal and had ques- 
tions answered which did not lend 
themselves to demonstration. 


At the end of Scene I the principal 
suggested a tour of the school. This 
led into the following scene: a movie, 
which we had made in our own school, 
showing a language arts activity on 
butter-making. This clearly illustrated 
that all is not play in an activity-project, 
but that we integrate-music by com- 
posing a song; speaking, by telling 
stories; writing and spelling, by writing 


a story of the activity as well as a letter 
to the class next door; and the develop- 
ment of social graces, when that class 
comes to be our guest and enjoys our 
sandwiches. 


Audience Participation 


The following scenes were demon- 
strations given by teachers, showing 
actual classroom methods and proced- 
ure. Their classes were formed by 
audience participants who had been 
given numbers as they entered the 
auditorium, and were called to the stage 
when the demonstration which com- 
pared with their number took place. In 
this way the parents not only saw and 
heard what their children do but also 
actually did it. 

These demonstrations included, — 
phonics, picture-story, and grammar 
lessons on first, fourth and eighth grade 
levels. 


A Poetic Summary 


The program ended with the two 
visiting parents and the principal re- 
turning for a brief summary which was 
finally presented in verse patterned 
after the epilogue to Shakespeare’s 
Henry V and read by one of the parents. 


An added touch were the two live 
curtains: two tall men with curtains 
sewed on their arms which dropped as 
a regular curtain when they came for- 
ward and unfolded their arms. The 
theme was complete in detail in that 
they wore replicas of the comedy trag- 
edy masks which appeared on the front 
of the programs. These masks were 
made by the junior high art classes as 
an art project; the curtain costumes 
were made by the home economics 
class. 


We Use The Traditional 


This whole project was not only 
interesting and informative, but also an 
artistic achievement of which we may 
feel proud. It is hoped that more and 
more we may show parents we do not 
forsake the traditional, but use it in a 
way which may better emphasize its 
value. 


Sincerely yours, 


D. P. Post, Speech-Guidance Con- 
sultant, China Lake Elementary 
School District, Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, Kern County. 


















































































































































































































EYES UPON US 


By Arthur C. Marinelli, Sixth Grade 
Teacher, Will Rogers School, 
Santa Monica 


HE sixth grade class was quietly 

reading in the school library. Each 
pupil was absorbed in his book. Sud- 
denly, the library door was opened and 
the librarian entered with another 
teacher. Instantly, 35 pairs of eyes scru- 
tinized the visitors, some inquiringly, 
some abstractedly. some annoyingly, 
and some from force of habit. 

The foregoing illustration may serve 
as a mild example of how much we 
school-teachers are in the limelight. 
Pupils, some consciously, some uncon- 
sciouslv, are aware of our every move; 
our walk, our smile, our manner, our 
posture, our dress, our speech and a 
hundred other things which may appear 
inconsequential, but are immensely 
important as the basis of future pupil 
formation of character and habits. 

Clear, unconfused directions 
leadership can be a blessing to all. 

One pupil remarked to a teacher one 
day, “My, Mr. Jones, you always look 
so nice!” Whether the implication 
existed that other teachers’ appearances 
were not so nice is debatable. 

In another instance, a teacher uncon- 
sciously sat on the edge of her desk 
while addressing her class. The next 
day some pupils were noted sitting on 
the edges of their desks. 

That a teacher’s every move who has 
established excellent rapport with his 
class is closely followed by his class is 
only too evident. They know when she 
is happy or sad, they anticipate her, 
they have fun with her, and they work 
with her. Thus, her every action may 
become almost a law with them, and 
that is why every such action by a 
teacher must be a right action unin- 
fluenced by prejudice or favoritism. 
Indeed, such words should be obsolete 
in the exercise of leadership in the 
classroom. 

Pupils want their teachers to “look 
nice”; they want them to speak cor- 
rectly: thev want to look up to them 
for advice and leadership; they want to 
be proud of them. 

Let’s know those girls and _ boys 
better. who constantly look to us for 
approval, for guidance, for recognition 
and for that sense of belonging. 

Let’s lead the way for them to become 
our future responsible citizens, and — 
let’s not forget to be human. 


and 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION CHECK SHEET 


Usep In Paciric BeEAcH Junior High ScHoot; SEE Pace 15 


The main purpose in visiting another class is to formulate your thinkine and 
> 6 


practice to the end that your own teaching will benefit. As your own teachin 
improves, so does the actual learning. Visitation will be on November 13, 15 
20 and 22. Please take this form in with you and refer to it frequently. Mark it 
for your own use. Be in the classroom when class begins and stay until students 


are dismissed. 
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1. General Physical Arrangements 
a. How is the light? Are blinds down and adjusted properly with light toward the ceiling? 
b. Is the air fresh, yet warm enough? 
c. Is the room actually attractive (flowers, pictures, vines, ivy, books stacked neatly, teacher’s deg, 
neat or is everything (including the bulletin hoards) piled high and messy)? — : 
d. Is the floor clean? Are papers jammed in under desks? Are chairs in order? 
e. Is the teacher neat and fresh looking? 
Notes: 
2. Entrance 
a. Are students met at the door by pleasantries, words of hope, encouragement? 
b. How long after the bell does actual instruction start? 
c. Is the roll call smooth, effortless, silent and efficient? 
d. Are there tardinesses? What is done about them? 
e. Is the atmosphere one of calmness or horseplay? 
Notes: 

3. Instruction. 

a. Does class begin smoothly are materials ready? Is it preceded by curt remarks, sarcasm 
commands for attention? . ; 

b. What device is used by teacher to gain attention and interest? 

c. Do pupils show training in study habits before the group is called to order? 

d. How many are not paying attention to directions or conversations? 

e. Do the children show a pattern in attacking the problem at hand? How many seem confused 
and disinterested? 

f. How many are mentally out of the room? 

Notes: 

4. Preparation and Skill. 

a. Does the work start with “turn to P. 38’? 

b. Does the work relate to yesterday’s? 

c. How many times does the teacher change the activity or introduce something interesting, new, 
appropriate? Enough? 

d. What percent of class is interested? Bored? 

e. Is there evidence of student aid in planning? 

f. Does the teacher talk tuo much? 

g. Do six students talk too much? 

h. Is there ample praise? Too much negative approach? 

i. Are pupils self reliant? Too dependent on teacher? 

Notes: 

j. Is use made of dictionaries? Reference books? Visual Aids? 

k. Is work related to the child’s world — referring to home, school, community happenings and 
observations? 

}. Are directions clear and to the point? Are they understood by all? Interesting to all? 

Notes: 

m. Are provisions made for children of varying abilities? How? 

Notes: 

n. Are children encouraged to think? Analyze? 

o. Do the pupils have adequate factual knowledge? 

p- Do they only get factual knowledge? 

q. Do pupils reflect an autocratic situation or a positive and enthusiastic democratic approach and 
philosophy? 

Notes: 

5. Conclusion. 

a. Has each child learned something? 

b. Is there a quiet, directed study period? 

ec. Are assignments clear? 

d. HAS THE POOR, THE MEEK, THE DARK, THE SCRAGGLY, THE HOMELY, THE QUIET 
CHILD BEEN HELPED? MOTHERED? ENCOURAGED? 

e. Is dismissal orderly? Businesslike? 

f. What was done with the poor behavior student? 

Notes: 

P.S. It is hoped that the visitation to another teacher’s class has served as an eye opener. The other 
teacher was either excellent, mediocre or poo: — but in any event the experience can serve to 
strengthen our school and you. 

SAMPLE OF VISITATION SCHEDULE 
Jan. 14 Jan. 16 Jan. 18 Jan. 21 Jan. 23 Jan. 25 
Prep. Mon. Wed. Fri. Mon. Wed. Fri. 
Per. Go to Room Goto Room Goto Room Go to Room Go to Room Go to Room 
28 109 202 203 20 21 
Mr. Mrs. Rice Mr. Seely Mr. Mr. Mr. 

Mr. Anthony 5th Musselman Math. S.S. 7th Shepherd Gallant Iverson 
Woodshop 8th Eng. 9th Instr. Boys PE 
7th Music 8th 

Se 27 112 18 203 24 5 

Mr. Baer 3rd Mr. Sain Miss Mr. Harris Mr. Mr. Rye Mrs. 

M. Shop Gipson Type 9th Shepherd Me. Drwg. Mowbray 
8th S.S. 8th Eng. 9th 7th Nurse 

- a 210 11 205 27 19 103 

Miss Bressler 6th Mr. Baer Mrs. Mrs. Kurtz Mr. Sain Mrs. Miss 
Sci. 9th Mesler Hmking. M. Shop Burgreen Levine 

Speech 8th 7th 8th Girls Glee — Spanish 9th 





etc., etc., for each staff member 








| 
| 
| 
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“KNOW WHAT THY LEFT HAND DOETH” 


Another Type of In-Service Training 


By Henry H. Batchelder, Principal, Pacific Beach 


Junior High School, San Diego 


UR Junior High School faculty of 
35 members found itself in a 
situation similar to many other second- 
ary school groups. We were well spread 
on the teaching ladder — some older — 
come younger, some stronger — some 
weaker, some ingrown and some the 
opposite, and yet... we 
_didn’t know the problems of the 
vocal and instrumental teachers. 
— beheld Miss Jones with awe. 
—thought that some of our staff 
members were prima-donnas. 
—could not understand why so 
many strange noises emanated 
from Mr. Holson’s room. 
—believed that the P. E. 
had a snap. 
-were not sure, but thought the 
homemaking teachers just taught 
cooking and sewing. 


teachers 


-were sure that the Math teachers 
could give marks easily. 

-didn’t know why the students 
“just loved Mrs. Johnson.” 

Smith 
was a crack-pot and didn’t teach 


~were convinced that Mr. 


anything — much less children. 
—concluded that the nurse only did 
first aid. 





The Great DE-EMPHASIS 


—of college and school boy sports 


College athletics worries college 
presidents. “Recent occurrences asso- 
ciated with intercollegiate athletics in- 
dicate ethical lapses that threaten the 
integrity of institutions of higher learn- 
ing,” said Arthur S. Adams, American 
Council on Education president. 

The Council therefore named _ ten 
college presidents to study the ethics of 
intercollegiate sports. The committee 
will be under the chairmanship of 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan 
State College, Big Ten Conference. 


The other members, in addition to Father 
Cavanaugh, are: A. Whitney Griswold, Yale Uni- 
versity, Ivy League; R. G. Gustavson, University 
of Nebraska, Big Seven Conference; Umphrey 
Lee, Southern Methodist University, Southwest- 
em Conference; John L. Plyer, Furman Univer- 
sity, Southern Conference; Albert Ray Olpin, 
University of Utah, Mountain States Conference; 
John D. Williams, University of Mississippi, 


Southeastern Conference; John S. Millis, Western 
eserve University, Mid-American Conference. 
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— never could understand why some 
teachers complained of their 
teaching stations and facilities. 

— half-way knew that only a fraction 
of our group really earned their 
salaries. 

— did not understand why Miss Ax- 
ton was such a marvelous teacher. 


— wanted to visit our contempora- 
ries, see them in action, watch the 
“kids” behave in the next room, 
pick up some pointers on what not 
to do and some suggestions on 
what to do under many situations 
similar to those found in our own 
rooms. 


— decided to do something about it! 


For three 
scheduled 





years now —we have 
“class observations” within 
cur own school plant. These observa- 
tions our own homework a 
little because we “visit” during our 
preparation periods. The schedule is 
set up so that for two weeks — Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday of each 
week —— each teacher in the school visits 
a different class. We try to arrange it 
so that each teacher visits six different 
teachers and six entirely different types 
of classes. 


increase 


We Check (See Page 14) 


We go to our “Observation Classes” 
armed with an open mind and the check 
sheet, See Page 14. Do we learn things 
to do—and things not to do? We 
certainly do! We see our own students 
in action with another teacher. We 
broaden our vision, we enrich our own 
outlooks with new ideas, new apprecia- 
tions and greater feeling of oneness in 
the job before us. 





How to Teach a Course in College 


By Robert H. Corbett, Instructor, Placer College, Auburn 


LTHOUGH the organization of 

some particular areas of subject 
matter may vary a trifle, the method to 
be discussed can be applied to nearly 
all subjects. It is particularly valuable 
in courses in Education. It is highly rec- 
ommended for summer session courses 
of six weeks duration. 


First Week 


First Day: Put your own name on 
the board. Explain the funny ways it 
may be mispronounced. Read the class 
cards aloud to familiarize yourself with 
pronunciations: (Remind yourself to 
pass out sheets tomorrow for a seating 
chart.) After names are read you say: 

“One of the most valuable parts of 
any course is in getting to know the 
other fellow and his problems. I think 
we should take a little time and intro- 
duce ourselves. Stand up and tell the 
class something of your job, your past 
schooling, your interests, your object in 
taking this course and anything else 
that might be of interest to all of us.” 


Second Day: If you're lucky you'll 
get them shut off by the end of the 
period. 


Third Day: If the class demands it, 
tell them how you got to your present 
pre-eminence. Be alert to spot indolent 
repeaters from your earlier class and 
throw in a few anecdotes if necessary. 
Get started talking about the demo- 
cratic process of working together in 
groups. 


Fourth Day: Pass out mimeographed 
sheets on how the group process works. 
Go over this thoroughly. Ask those 
with experience to tell their past suc- 
cesses in group activity. 


Fifth Day: Have class make up lists 
of problems they think need study. 
Outline these on the board for them. 
Make sure to spend enough time in 
getting down the correct terminology, 
ie., dynamic, static, individual differ- 
ences. Rewrite the problems until you 
have complete agreement. (Well, nomi- 
nally so.) 


End of First Week 
Second Week 


First Day: Summarize what has been 
done to date. Pass out the list of prob- 
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lems that the class made up. (Some girl 
in the office will mimeograph these, 
although you may have a class volun- 
teer.) Also pass out any other mimeo- 
graphed material you may have that 
has been done by previous classes. If 
this is your first time teaching this class 
hand out some material from any other 
course you may have taught. Just say: 

“I happen to have some extra copies 
of a bibliography that was compiled in 
my Child Development Class. How 
many of you would like a copy?” (If 
you are not too rushed for time, talk 
about a few of the books. Possibly 
some of them may have read one of 
them.) If someone wants to get back 
to the list of problems compiled earlier, 
let them. If no one asks about the 
problems you may call for questions on 
the problems. 


Second Day: Let class members pick 
the committee on which they would 
like to work. The committees will work 
on the suggested problems. Explain 
how the group process works and how 
committees work. Suggest that they 
have a chairman and a secretary to 
record committee minutes. 


Third Day: Give them a good part 
of the period for committee meetings. 
Have them report on how they are 
going to attack their problem. Give 
them free rein to suggest how other 
committees may attack their problem. 


Fourth Day: You might as well face 
it. You've got to tell ws on what 
basis they are being evaluated. Finally 
it is agreed that everyone is to get a B 
unless he wants to work for an A. If 
you want to get an A it means a special 


extra project. Take the rest of the 
period to talk about the foolishness 


of the grading system. It is of great 
psychological value to let them release 
tensions built up over 20 or 30 heart- 
breaking years under the vicious grading 
system 

Fifth Day: Evaluate together what 
you have done. Ask for any criticisms. 
(Group pressure will silence any tradi- 
tionalist who may have gotten in the 
class by mistake.) 


End of Second Week 
Start of Third Week 


First Day: If you haven't done this 
earlier, start seeing who knows a good 
speaker, film or has some records that 
relate to the course. Make a calendar 
on the board and work in the dates for 
the speakers, films and oh, yes, the days 
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the committees are to report to the 
entire class. Also remind them that 
they are to mimeograph their reports so 
all class members will have a copy of all 
reports. Take the rest of the period 
working out details of who is to do the 
mimeographing, how much each one is 
to pay for paper, stencils, etc. 

Second Day: The chances are good 
that someone will ask for more time 
for committee meetings. Tell them you 
realize you have been so busy in class 
that you haven't allowed them enough 
time. Give them the day. 


Third Day: Meet with individual 
committees to see what they are doing. 


Fourth Day: You found a member of 
the State Department who came to talk 
to someone else’s class. He is in school 
house planning and you are teaching 
curriculum. The curriculum is shaped 
to a large extent by the buildings, you 
tell the class. When Mr. School House 
Planning is finished be sure there is 
time for questions. (Don’t worry about 
his time.) 


Fifth Day: Answer any questions or 
discuss anything that may have come 
up from the day before. You may get 
a trifle off on someone’s own particular 
building problem, 
education is related. 


but carry on. All 


End of Third Week 
Fourth Week 


First Day: Call for short reports ver- 
bally of group progress. Or, if so 
inclined, call to the class’ attention 
anything that has happened in educa- 


tion anywhere in the United States 


My Suggestions 


Reapers of this magazine are 
cordially invited to send suggestions 
and comments to the Editor. 
Address CTA Journal at 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 


On the attached shee 
suggestions. 


>t are my 








during the past three weeks. Take tine 
to discuss national, local and State f 
issues. (Every year there is a Schog| 
crisis somewhere.) 





Second Day: Probably a film, a rec. | 
ord, or have in one of your forme; 
students who is doing an interesting 
problem in the field. 


Third Day: You didn’t get to meq 
with all the committees sndlby idually 0, 
the third day of the third week. Tae 
the time! 


Fourth Day: Have the librarian ip 
tell the graduate students how to us| 
the library. | 
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Fifth Day: Evaluate what has bee | 
done. Discuss how reports are to ly 
given as you must get started on then, f 
The time is so short and you have y| 
much to do. | 


End of Fourth Week 
Start of Fifth Week 


First Day: A committee, who volun. | 
teered, gives the first report. 
into second day. 


This drags | 


Second Day: (Be tactful. Summer js 
a drowsy time.) 


Third Day: Evaluate what Committee 
One did. Get started feverishly in o 
Committee Two and their report. Time 
is running short. 


Fourth Day: A speaker has to be 
sandwiched in here, although everyone 
realizes how you have to sacrifice the 
time. 

Fifth Day: Committee reports. Ques- | 


tions. Added comments. 


Start of Sixth Week 


First Day: Committee reports. Ques | 


tions. If convenient, check the roll. 


Second Day: Evaluating reports 
given. Tieing them up. Seeing how 
they are related. 

Third Day. Pretty feverish 
Passing out material. Trying to get in 
anything left out. Letting Mrs. Eager, 


who was absent when Committee Two 
reported, get in her say. 


Fourth Day: Limit remaining com-[ 


mittees to four minutes each for theit 
reports. Start your evaluation of the 
course. 


Fifth Day: Evaluate. Give class time 
to write suggestions on how to improve 


Qn «< . ” 
the course. Try to “tie up loose ends. 
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Finish course by congratulating class on 
huge amount of work that has been 
accomplished. Intimate they are one of 
the best classes you ever had and make 
it plain that you didn’t have time to 
cover half of your own prepared mate- 
rial. Reassure them that they have 
made. a tremendous start in the field, 
but after all, a course like this is only a 
starter. Say you look for them to make 
“further growth.” Somewhere in the 
course you have probably assigned 
making reading cards or sketches on 
books they have read. Collect these. 
Talk three minutes after the bell. Quit 
reluctantly. 


oO ° ° 2 Q ° 


In fairness to you, if you are not an 
experienced teacher, I might say you 
may possibly have a hard time follow- 
ing this outline day by day. In order 
that you don’t get caught short on any 
particular day I am adding a list of 
supplementary activities. Carry these 
with you at all times and add them to 
the course as needed. 


Supplementary Activities 


1, A gripe session on what’s wrong 
with administrators, the town in which 
class members live, or the college itself. 
Be careful here if it comes around to 
the college. Lead off on this subject 
and get it understood you are on their 
side against that standing in line for the 
lengthy registration process. 

2. Watch carefully each day for 
momentous topics that pop up. Inad- 
vertently teachers run onto these in the 
summer when they get to fooling with 
books and papers. Don’t choke off 
anything like “Federal vs. State Control 
of Education,” “Loyalty Oaths,” “Our 
PTA” and “Tenure.” 


3. Exchange lectures with other 
members of the faculty. It’s always 
good to get the other viewpoint in 
education. You can always tell his class 
what your class is doing. 


4. Bring a large number of books to 
class from the library that you have 
placed on 15-minute reserve. It will 
give them a chance to get acquainted 
with the material. 


9. Give yourself one day’s grace. 
You nearly always get the 4th of July 
off or have at least one assembly during 
your class hour. 


6. You can sometimes gain a little 
time by early dismissal of class because 
you have to talk to certain people after 
class about their problems or projects. 
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Announcement by California Teachers Association 


For Every Teacher — Every PTA Group 


A HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Roy W. Cloud 


Former State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Association 






















The first clear and detailed account of education in California from the 
days of Father Junipero Serra's first mission in 1769 to the present. 
Describes the founding of public schools in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
in 1847, traces the growth of California's great educational system through 
the administration of each state school superintendent, embracing many 
legal battles and official acts that marked the Golden State's progress in 
education. 


This valuable reference work presents not only an important phase of 
California history, but also the story of how one of the finest administrative 
organizations in the United States educational system came into being. 


An appendix provides the text of source materials. Profusely illustrated 
by photographs of Calfornia's superintendents of public instruction. Library 
of Congress No. 52-5977. 


THE AUTHOR 


Roy W. Cloud began his educational career as principal of an elemen- 
tary school in Mono County, California. He then spent some years as 
superintendent of schools in San Mateo County, and later as superintendent 
of Redwood City schools. From 1927 to 1947 he served as State Executive 
Secretary of California Teachers Association, and legislative representative 
of CTA at the state legislature. ‘History of Education in California’ is 
the fruit of years of diligent research and is sponsored by California 
Teachers Association. 


Special Advance Price 


“History of Education in California’ will be published by Stanford 
University Press in the late spring, 1952. A special pre-publication price 
of $5 per copy will be effective until actual publication date, at which time 
the price will be $6. 


Order ia 1: Save $1.00 


California Teachers Associal a 
693 Sutter Street, San Frane: co 2, California 


Please send me . a 
















. copies of "History of Education in 
California’ at the pre-publica on price of $5. Payment enclosed [J 


Name 


Address 





City. Zone State... 


(Californians please add 3% sales tax) 





Vi iliwe ‘ os ecules, the Out - of. - ous 


By Melissa Blair Roesch, Fourth Grade Teacher, Newmark School, San Bern2rdino 


HERE is so much first-hand infor- 

mation that elementary children 
may glean for themselves in the Wild 
Plant World — the feel of the plants, 
the surface texture and thickness of the 
leaves, their odors, — pungent, bitter, 
fragrant or otherwise — their structure; 
frequently how they taste; their places 
in the Creator’s scheme of things — 
that it seems a natural laboratory in 
which children should live for a time 
and progress. 

Our fourth graders give full sway to 
the innate curiosity with which all 
healthy children are endowed. They 
handle, smell, examine under a glass, 
taste if advisable; they pound, mash, 
brew or grind with all the lusty vigor 
of the Indian or pioneer. We have 
never consciously memorized the names 
of the plants. Instead we have assimi- 
lated the names along with much 
interesting information about them by 
using the plants in various ways and 
over a long period of time. 

We have plucked the leaves of the 
Sages and of the Mints, of Yerba Santa, 
Hoarhound and Wild Quinine and dried 
them, pioneer fashion, to be brewed 
later into teas, or to be stored away in 
little jars for our Pioneer Drug Comer. 
On a sparkling day in October we have 
harvested the seeds from a silvering 
Yucca and felt them shower over us 
like black snow. Nearby were branches 
burdened with glistening red Holly- 
Leaf Cherries. We gathered baskets of 
them. Back at school, we ground the 
seed in our stone metate. We made 
jelly of the fruit for our Pioneer Pantry. 
Like good Indians we saved the pits to 
be ground later into a very choice flour. 


We Consult Books 


The need for identifying plants leads 
us quite early in the year to consult 
authorities on the subject. Parsons 
‘Wild Flowers of California has been a 
constant help. Kenley in Green Magic 
makes us feel that plants are “little 
green people” with needs and habits 
very much like our own and with 
oddities, too, that are quite human. 
We become enlightened as to the func- 
tions of the parts of the plants, and 
alive to their intricate differences in 
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leaf types, edges, vein structures, and 
methods of growth on the stems. Actu- 
ally we begin to see plants for the first 
time and to feel their beauty of design. 
We acquire a simple vocabulary, too, 
so that we can think and talk and read 
and write intelligently about them. 


We keep the plants with us most of 
the year, noting their changes in color, 
form and beauty through the seasons. 
The lowly Chamiso, cinnamon-colored 
in the fall, takes on fresh beauty in the 
rhythm of its new sprigs in winter, and 
becomes a mass of creamy fronds in 
the spring, vying in loveliness with the 
Manzanita and Wild Lilac. 


We Make Soap 


Incidentally, we will testify as to the 
efficacy and delicacy of the Wild Lilac 
or Ceanothus blossoms as a soap. We 
frequently try, too, the hairy bulb called 
Amole that was a favored soap and 
drug among the Indians and the Span- 
ish. (It is with keen regret that we have 
had to forego making a Spanish hair- 
restorer. We have poppy leaves to use 
und perfume to make it pleasing to the 
senses, but, so far, we have been unable 
to obtain the bear grease to fry it in.) 

The field of weaving is a very chal- 
lenging one, as is also that of dyes. 
The fibers of the Yucca leaves, soaped 
and twisted, make a very strong cord 
and can be used for mats and baskets. 
Dry husks from the Fan Palm — they 
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fall prolifically in the late summer and 
autumn — can be cut into narrow str ‘ 
dampened and thumbtacked to the eng | 
of a small board and woven into beaut. 
ful mats. The children pound the stems 
of many weeds experimentally, espe. 
cially the various milkweeds. 

The small white Forget-me-not, called 
Nievitas or Little Snow by the Span- 
ish; Wild Rhubarb, Sunflower plants, 
Oak bark, Iris flowers, various fruit 
and berries yield rich dyes. (*Wild 
Rhubarb, also known as Canaigre, has 
been raised experimentally by the gov. 
ernment as a farm crop to produce 
tannin and so save our valuable oaks | 
from destruction.) 


2 re rR ET NTE 


Though it sounds as if there might 
be a great deal of bustle and disturb. | 
ance in the room with such a unit, asa 
matter of fact there is none. A quiet | 
stream of activity goes on at recess | 
time, noon hour and at home — espe- 
once the unit has | 





cially at home 
begun. 


We Dramatize Plants 

Toward the end of the year the con- | 
plete stories of the plants are given | 
orally and are written or perhaps are 
presented in an original play before the | 
parents or before other rooms. 

Indeed there is steady progress made 
in creative ability as the unit progresses. 
Original poems and songs are presented 
at our weekly club meetings. Even the 
parents try out their talents and send 
in their efforts. We enjoy hearing 
parents’ poems, too. 


As to the special arts — there is surely | 
no greater teacher than Nature, once 
we become alive to the breathtakingly 


beautiful patterns she has bestowed on | 


very common plants. 


A number of children in our room, 
who have always been humbled by the 
lack of reading ability, have improved 
vastly in that subject. Several have 
become attuned to school living for the 
first time in their lives. Jack is such 4 
child. His reading of the printed 
symbol was — and is — very slow and 
stumbling. But Jack has keen eyes, 
natural bent for experimentation, and 
an ability for retaining and relating 
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facts that is often denied the so-called 


good reader. 
Not long ago a bond-opposing adult, 


who thinks the schools of today do not 
function, proudly asserted to me that 
he could still name every state and 
capital in the Union. A few moments 
later our conversation veered to some 
very common little plants at his feet. 
“Oh, Golly! I don’t know one plant 
from another. I never learned that 
sort of stuff.” And yet it was a plant to 
which man has long been indebted for 
food and curative power — mustard. 


They Vie in Learning 


“Jack named twenty-one plants on 
the way to school this morning!” a 
playmate of his boasted a few days 
after aforesaid conversation. “Tomor- 
row I get my turn!” 

The feat of naming the plants was, 
in itself, nothing to be proud of. After 
all, there is little in a name, even in the 
names of state capitals. But I believe 
that Jack really reads the plants most 
successfully. He is keenly alive to their 
leaf shapes and intricate patterns and 
rhvthms. He is aware of their odors 
and possibly their tastes. He knows 


be enjoyed by 


Write now for our 
free illustrated catalog 
of the complete 

Virco line. And send 
us your specifications 


and bid forms. 
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THE RIGHT KIND, OF COURSE! 


Good physical equipment is as important as good 
mental equipment in doing a proper teaching 

job. And so we've designed a line of attractive ‘ 
school furniture . . 
so comfortable, it cuts 
squirming to a minimum 


... $0 durable, it will 


generations of students! 





how they have functioned or are func- 
tioning for man. In the background he 
has knowledge of a story about many 
of them. The Elder-berry Tree, as an 
example, has long been regarded as a 
holy tree because Christ was, it is be- 
lieved by some authorities, crucified on 
the Elder-berry Cross. Ignorant people 
have regarded it with superstition. 
Witches, they claimed, would be per- 
ceived by one who anointed his eyeballs 
with juice from the inner bark. Light- 
ning would not strike those who sought 
shelter under its branches. Or: The 
blossoms of the Yellow Clover were 
used for centuries by furriers to keep 
the moths from the furs and at the 
same time give them a fragrant scent. 
Too, the blossoms have long been used 
in Holland to flavor Roquefort cheese. 
And so on — the list of stories is long. 


Nature Is Bountiful 


But, more important it seems to me 
than anything else, I believe that Jack 
feels the bounteousness of Nature as 
few are privileged to know it — that he 
has gained an everlasting respect for it. 
He senses the fact that every plant 
from the least to the greatest has been, 
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is or may be — and what a challenging 
thought it is to him — of use to man. 


Jack still reads the printed symbol 
haltingly, though he has steadily im- 
proved under the intense motivation of 


the plant unit. 


But, given an oppor- 


tunity, he reads Nature with confidence, 
ease and satisfaction. He has lived for 
a time as children were surely meant to 
live — very close to the handiwork of 


God. 


Activities by which we may become 
acquainted with plants: 


Grinding 

Chia Seed 

Pinons 

Woka Seed 

Wild Oats 

Acorns 

Black Walnuts 

Sunflower Seed 

Yucca Seed 

Joshua Seed 

Agave Seed 

Palo Verde Seed 

Screw Bean 

Mesquite 

Pits of: 

Holly Leaf Cherry 
Wild Plum 
Manzanita 
Buckeye 

Hazelnuts 
Laurel (Calif.) Nuts 


Cooking for greens 
or eating raw 


Yellow Clover 

Mustard 

Young Tule 

Lambs Quarter 

Wild Rhubarb 

White Sage 

Sheep Sorrel 
Dandelions 

Young Agaves 

Yucca Buds 

Yucca Blossoms 

Young Lupins 

Poppy Plants 

Smart Weed 

Primrose Plants 
Monkey Cheeses 

Vetch (Wild Sweet Pea) 
Thistle (certain variety only) 
Juniper Buds 
Columbine 


Jelly or 

juice making 
Elderberry 

Cactus Pears 

Holly Leaf Cherries 
Manzanita (Little Apples) 
Wild Cherries 
Wild Plums 

Wild Grapes 
Blackberries 
Strawberries 
Thimble Berries 
Salal Berries 

Sand Apples 
Madrone Berries 
Salmon Berries 
Huckleberries 


Drying for food 
or medicine 
White Sage 
Purple Sage 
Hoarhound 

Mints 

Wild Quinine 
Creosote 

Yerba Santa 
Yerba Mansa 
Peony Roots 
Jimson Leaves 
Wooly Blue Curls 
Tule Pollen 

Tule Root 

Camas Root 
Kinnikinic 
Senecio 

Pods of Loco Weed 
Wild Fruits 


Cord Making 
and Weaving 


Agave 

Yucca® 

Joshua 

Century Plant 
Fan Palm Husks 
Tule 

Iris Leaves 
Nettle 
Milkweed 

Tree Roots 


- Tree Barks 


Willow Withes 
Grapevines 
Bear Grass 
Bullrushes 
Bunch Grass 
Cowpec Vine 


Dye making 

Forget-me-not 

Rhubarb 

Oak Bark 

Berries 

Sunflower Plants 

Tris Flowers 

Penstemon Flowers 

Washing Hands 

Amole 

Slices of Yucca 

Wild Lilac Flowers 
(Ceanothus) 

Wild Gourds 
(Mock Orange) 


* Remove dangerous spine before letting chil- 
dren handle. The Yucca was an Indian department 
store. It furnished needles, thread, food, soap, 
nets, clothing and shelter. Today it yields splints 
for broken arms; fizz for soft drinks and tooth 
paste, and is being widely experimented with. 


(Collector permits are available and necessary 
to teachers in California for picking plant samples 
in forest reserves. They may be obtained from 
the nearest Forestry Office.) 

List includes a few plants common only in the 
north and others that grow only in the south. 
Many others could be named. 
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CITTZENSHIP and the 3 R's 


By Miss Geil Davis, Teacher, Olympic School, Vallejo Unified School District; 


Fred G. McCombs, Principal 


T is doubtful that a sixth grade pupil 
at Olympic School could be con- 
vinced that arithmetic is unimportant, 
that he need not know how to write a 
good letter, or that helping to beautify 
his school is not his responsibility. 


This attitude came about as a result 
of a recent lawn-planting project. The 
suggestion came from the children of 
the graduating class when they were 
making plans for leaving a gift to their 
school. They were encouraged in the 
project by the principal, Fred G. Mc- 
Combs, and the teachers of the three 
classes because it seemed ideal 
means of teaching citizenship, civic 
pride, and cooperative group action. 
Participating classes were those of Mrs. 
Hazel Orr, Miss Geil Davis and Mr. 
Everett. Wilsher. 

When the children started their plan- 
ning for the project they arrived at a 
lengthy list of questions which required 
more informative answers than they 
were able to supply. They found they 
could do no more than general planning 
until the needed 
secured. 


an 


information was 
For this general planning, 
however, they practiced parliamentary 
procedure and arrived at a distribution 
of responsibilities, through committees. 
Since the project involved approxi- 
mately 100 students, this division of 
responsibilities was essential in their 
planning. 


The Pupils Were Guided 


Meanwhile the teachers outlined 
plans for guiding the pupils through 
the maximum number of learning situa- 
tions related to the proposed project. 
They were pleased to discover that the 
project involved every subject in the 
curriculum, not once, but repeatedly. 
Special emphasis was placed upon uti- 
lizing each opportunity for incorporat- 
ing Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic entered the picture from 
the very beginning and the project 
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could not have been completed without 
it. The children found it necessary to 
measure; to estimate quantities of 
chemicals, fertilizers, seeds, and peat 
moss needed; to estimate costs and to 
plan for a fund raising activity to meet 
those expenses. One child remarked to 
his teacher, “This sure takes lots of 
arithmetic. I even had to use arithme- 
tic to make this poster for our paper 
drive.” At that time they had not yet 
started figuring accounts or paying 


bills. 


“Hate” Turned to Liking 


Children who professed to hate lan- 
guage, writing, or spelling, produced 
letters ordering materials, or stories for 
their scrapbook, or thank-you letters of 
a quality good enough that their class- 
mates selected them to be used. 


Others who never volunteered to 
read a library book or give an oral 
report were eager to speak at the 
assembly program to advertise their 
paper drive which raised funds for the 
project. They begged to be members 
of committees to contact local nursery- 
men, civic minded individuals whose 
aid we sought, and local agencies whose 
services we needed. They talked freely 
in explaining their project to visitors or 
to other classrooms. They were among 
the first to read for information essential 
to the project planning. 

The new vocabulary list involved 
grew lengthier each day. It became an 
every-day occurrence to hear a new 
vocabulary word used nonchalantly — 
but not without pride — in explaining 
the project to friends or school visitors. 

Each child helped with the labor 
involved in the paper-drive for raising 
funds, in preparing the ground for 
sowing the seed, or in the actual plant- 
ing of the lawn. A new respect for the 
amount of labor involved in earning 
money was formed when one pupil 
discovered that each child’s labor in the 





Lawn-planting was a good 
zenship project from which 4 
group of sixth grade pupils 
learned many important lessons 


and had a good time, too, 


Citi- 


paper-drive produced just a little mor | 
than ten cents per hour. Anothe | 
student discovered that it would eg | 
more than twice as much to contract | 
with a nursery for their 95’ x 65’ lawn, 


In such an endeavor one js always | 
confronted with adversities. This projec 
was not exceptional in that respect. 4 | 
heavy and unexpected rain washed | 
away some of the topsoil and the sowing | 
of the seed was delayed until wie! 
could be added. The next rain came , 
immediately following the seeding of | 
the lawn and robbed it of some seed. | 
Though these events added to the cost, | 
they made the study of erosion timely, | 
effective and important. : 

Some children saw plowing, disking | 
and harrowing operations for the first 
time. This directed a group to research 
regarding farming and farm implements, | 
Some of the boys, aided by one of the | 
instructors, devised a home-made drag’ 
to decrease the amount of hand labor 
involved in raking and _ leveling the; 
ground. 


Other new experiences included hav: | 
ing pictures of the pupils at work on| 
the project in the local paper; enter | 
tainment of local groups to show the 


completed project, and a school assem: | 


bly program for the dedication and 
presentation of the lawn. 


The Adults Applauded 


One of the most valuable outcomes 
of the project resulted from personil 
contacts with civic-minded individual 
and representatives of agencies who 
gave assistance. To the students it was 
encouraging to find that their interest 
in beautifying and improving thei 


school was a principle lauded by influ: | 


ential adults. It was a revelation 
find that business-men were interested 
enough in their progress to  sacrific 
time from their busy day and profit 
from their business to aid in this project 
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TESTS 


An Appraisal of Their 
Function in Today’s 
Elementary Education 


By Guy Chapman, Psychometrist, 
Tulare County Schools 


HERE was a day, not too long ago, 

when the individual intelligence 
test was the main tool of the clinical 
psychologist. Many objective measur- 
ing instruments in the field of testing 
have been developed since then and 
these in turn are being used more than 
frequently by teachers, administrators 
and other school personnel. 


The bulk of the testing movement in 
the elementary school today is covered 
with group achievements, intelligence, 
and readiness tests. Testing programs 
vary throughout the state from an 
intelligence test twice a year at each 
grade level to the administration of an 
achievement test only, at the eighth 
grade level, once a year. 

The condition is that today almost 
every school district includes some type 
of standardized test in its educational 
program. 

Educators are unanimous in_ their 
thinking that test results are a valuabie 
guidance tool; however, there is prob- 
ably an equal amount of disagreement 
as to the procedures and techniques for 
utilizing these results. Practices vary 
from teaching the test to the children 
before it is given, in order to insure 
adequate results, to individual diag- 
nosis of test results with planning 
remedial programs to strengthen weak 
areas. In some instances test data that 
has been secured through hours of 
administering and correcting is enclosed 
in a cumulative guidance folder and 
rarely again referred to. 

There are many reasons why much 
test data never functions as a guidance 
tool for the individual child. Among 
these are lack of adequate understand- 
ing and communication between the 
test manufacturer and the test users, 
There is little or no question that today’s 
material, published by such reputable 
companies as the California Test Bureau 
and Science Research Associates, is 
quite valid and reliable. These com- 
panies and others also have done a 
reputable job in their development of 
instructions for administering these 
tools. 


A great gap between publisher and 
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A New Series of Health Books 
for Grades 1-8 


Pupil’s and Teacher’s Editions 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH series 


JONES @e MALONEY e MORGAN e LANDIS 





A NEW approach to health 


education. 


A POSITIVE program for total 
health, including physical, mental, 
emotional and social health. 


The FIRST series with a built-in 
program of recreatory activities... 
games and stunts that motivate 
good health practices and insure a 
functional health program. 


Consider 


these features: 
@ Pupil Motivation 
@ Positive Mental Health 
@ Health Activities 


@ Home-School Cooperation 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


51 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 





More than 40 years experience 
in interpretive news writing 





Today the emphasis in news writing is put on greater interpretation. 


This is the newspaper's growing responsibility towards you, the 
reader, in these history-making days. 






With more than 40 years experience in interpreting news for its 
world-wide readers, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper, is geared to keep you expertly 
posted on the "reasons why" of vital news. 









The Monitor helps you form mature conclusions . 
helps you think the news through. Take advantage of 


this special opportunity today to get a newspaper 
that has practical benefits for you. 


Only $6.50 for 9 
months (saves $4.75) 
on this Teacher's 


Offer. 

















The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 





I am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to 


| 

| 

| 

| 

—— The Christian Science Monitor at the special Teacher’s Rate. 7 
| 

| 

| 

| 


pon for this unusual 
teacher's rate. 


Name..... 


Street 


3 
i 
i 











“The set 
ueeee, that meets 


Sd 


your every radio need” 





THE RESURGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. 


RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 
the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts .. . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range of 
an educational FM station, The Liv- 
ingston (Model 1R81) also offers in- 
comparable FM reception. 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with 
an eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 
for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola’”* 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction. 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will 
be pleased to demonstrate this fine 
receiver for you. Fill out the coupon 
below for literature describing this 
and many other RCA Victor radio 
receivers. 


** Victrola” —T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 











poor oc ore ee ee 
| Educational Services, Dept.133-AA eA) 

| Radio Corporation of America 

| Camden, N. J. Ah) 
I Please send me complete information on 

| the RCA Victor radio, The Livingston 
(Model 1R81). 

| Name 

School 2 

| Street. : 

| Cy State Ss 
ee eet een ek ea ele ca i ee oe 
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user develops, however, when the user 
begins the process of evaluation and 
interpretation of results. It seems that 
the test makers have carried over some 
of their statistical complexities that they 
used in standardizing their instruments 
into how to best score and evaluate the 
test results. In many instances they 
have overlooked the meager informa- 
tion and knowledge that many of their 
users have about testing material. In 
some cases it almost requires that each 
person dealing with the tests has a 
professional tester’s knowledge. 

Some of these complexities in test 
interpretation and evaluation become 
so great that the teacher with limited 


time has no alternative other than t 

“file” the results until she “has more 

time to understand how she can Use 

the results she has obtained.” Pay of 

this responsibility of interpretation and 

evaluation lies at the supervisory leye 

However, test publishers could take : 

great step towards closing this gap by 

simplifying the scoring, ep 
and evaluation of their instruments. 


Understanding and Communication, 
could be further enhanced perhaps j 


they were to supply additional fej 


confusion that results when the ej. 
cator attempts to attach practical Value 
to a testing program. 





So What 7 


A, school we're always studyin’ things, and now it’s Transportation; 


representation, to clarify some of 3 
' 


We made some ships an’ trucks an’ trains, a roundhouse, and a station; 
We load the trains with vegetables and fruit we made of clay; 


But my father’s always sayin’ 
That the schools should quit this playin’. 


The Teacher and the Principal calls that Dramatic Play, | 


Some things we want to know, and so we make a list of questions; 
We read to find the answers, and we learn to Make Suggestions; 


Search magazines and papers, finding pictures everywhere. 
But my father sets his chin 


t 
' 
We look in books for Travel Facts — just pages here and there — | 


And asks what Reader am I in. 


A school bus sometimes takes us kids on interesting trips: 
We went to the Museum and saw old time trains an’ ships: 
Our school has moving pictures, and we see them in our turn; 
We write Reports an’ tell the class of all the things we learn; 
But my father says I'd better 
Learn to write a decent letter. 


The Teacher knows we like to draw an’ paint 


and so we ail 


Helped paint a great big Transportation picture on our wall: 
And when we write a Story, if there's Words We Need To Know, 
We look at them together, and we write em nice and slow: 


But my father likes to tell 
About long lists he had to spell! } 


My brother's in the First Grade, and his teacher says he’s bright, 
But he hasn't got the Readiness to learn to read an’ write: ; 
And so he has Experiences, and Games, and Little Walks; 

They learn to Live Together, makin’ things with boards an’ blocks; 


But my father’s askin’ yet 


Has he learned the alphabet! 


The Bosses of the schools have told the teachers it’s a pity 
That the parents don’t appreciate the schoolrooms of our city; 
So now the Teacher's nervous, gettin’ ready for a Show 

To Demonstrate the way we learn the stuff we have to know 


Too bad she has to bother 


‘Cause it won't convince my father. 


— By Mabel Moore, Teacher, Rockdale School, Los Angeles. 
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art of Be By Edvina Cahill, Assistant Principal, 


n and F Raphael Weill School, San Francisco. 


level 
ake 2 
ap by : Today, Lord Pe 
tation They made me a principal. 
ts, 
. | Today, they said, 
ation | Fr te 5 
4 This is your school. 
Bs tt : This is your faculty.” 
field } : 
F the [stood . . . and looked 
ed. “These are your pupils, your 
Value responsibility. 
; These are all yours.” 
——Ff [stood ... and looked 
: And instead of the pride, the 
; upsurging joy 
I expected to feel... I 
Oh, Lord, 
How can one fee] 
So insignificant? 
; “n 
| For, I heard 
: The naive “You're nice” of a 
six-year-old boy. : 
And the attempted whistle of 
his fifth-grade brother. 
‘ | felt 


The teachers’ questioning 
glances. 

Expectant, suspicious, 
hesitant, harassed. ¢ 


I saw 
The friendly welcome in a 
first grader’s smile. 
The trust in a small child’s 
i face. 
Lord, 


How can one feel 
So small? 


That was when 


I lifted my head high, 
High toward the sky. 


Not 
As some might have thought 
| To look down upon them. 
| Nor even, 
Lord, to say 
i “Thank you” to You. 
No, 
I raised my head 
Humbly, to beg. 
Let me 
les. Remain human, Lord, and 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


The 


To Announce 


SERIES BOOK NINE 


Your Life as a Citizen 


Gives young people an understanding of the government and 
ideals of our country, and inspires them to participate in the 
fundamental activities of good citizenship. Starts with the stu- 
dent’s role in home, school, and community, then widens in scope 
to take in the world of industry and local, state, and national 








government. Many 
activity. 


Write tod: 


actual examples of citizen and student 
1y for more information about Book Nine, 


written by Harriet Fullen Smith for the Tiegs-Adams series. 


Ginn and Company 


260 Fifth Street 


Ever Welcome Checks 


“During my recent and prolonged 
illness, it was a constant source 
of comfort to know that I am 
under the protection of T.C.U. 
My claim received prompt and 
courteous attention and when- 
ever a letter arrived I knew that 
it would contain one of those 

ever welcome checks.”’ 
—Mrs. Mary A. Draftzeck, 
Monterey, Calif. 


San Francisco 3 








RAIN OR SHINE 


YOU’RE PROTECTED 
ALL THE TIME 


. -- Whether teaching or on vacation 


Surely ‘Peace of Mind” alone is worth a nickel a day 
to any teacher. That’s all it costs to be under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. But-—‘‘Peace of Mind” is only one 
reason for having T.C.U. Protection. Think what it 
would mean to you to have “Dollars”? come flying 
back to you by fastest Air Mail in case you are dis- 
abled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Get all the facts—read what other teachers have to 
say about T.C.U. promptness and fairness. Remem- 
ber, it’s so much better to lay aside the nickels you 
won’t miss than to have to use up your hard earned 
dollars or be embarrassed by borrowing when unex- 
pected bad luck comes your way. Mail the coupon 
today. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS (03 7-CU. Bids, 
incoln 8, Nebr. 
j= === FREE INFORMATION COUPON ======= 


To the T.C.U., 403 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Name. 


Address. 
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hewn to size 

Concerned with people and 
always their friend, 

Nor find life so packed with 
duty 


That I can forget the 
the child. " = 











For teaching beginners 


Durrell and Sullivan 
Basic Reading Abilities Series 






















May I 
PREPARATORY UNIT ree 
Ever remember 
Look and Say That while of a school | May 
(readiness book) now be the head, ; 
My New Friends Tested, proved methods and ma- In the world, Your much 
(workbook) als { mn fi : greater creation, 
Up and Down terials for success in first learning My importance is nil 
_. ae to read. A program with both child 
Bing (2nd preprimer) 4 : 
Catiinak tot Ue-end and teacher appeal — lively, attrac- Let me . 
Down and Bing tive, easy to use. The four-level pro- Dress teaching in colorful 
Betty and Bobby . clothing 
(primer) gram permits each child to progress Offer leisure to smother the 
The Big Surprise at his optimum rate. The Durrell- tensions. 
(first reader) . a And know the joy of creatin 
Workbooks Sullivan Preparatory Unit assures ef- Around me a cologne of 8 
(for Oe aie fective development of reading readi- content. 
Teacher’s Manual: ness and a sound introduction to 
Readiness 3 : : Help me 
Readiness Tests beginning reading. To remember the 
Word and Picture tooth-dented pencil, 
Cards 


The perspiring hand 
Propelled by the rhythm 
Of an out-thrust tongue, 


World Book Company 


121 Second St., San Francisco 5 Donald B. Jones, Mgr. : 
Make me 


Blind to the errors, the blots, 
And the smudges. 

And aware 

Of the good in the trving. 








Design for Summer Learning— 


NEVADA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Education plus Recreation ! 3 
TWO FIVE WEEK TERMS as ‘ Px << al 
June 14 to July 18 : 
July 19 to Aug. 22 


Prod me, 
To recall and often to use 
The “thank you,” 


And the softening touch 
Of the “Please.” 





Teachers, Fulfill Requirements 





for CALIFORNIA CERTIFICA- Yes, 
TION One needs the cloak of 
: humility 

4 Courses: To know the richness 

Principles of Elementary Education And warmth of 

Audio Visual Aids Perception. 

Development of the School Child . 

Elementary School Curriculum » So, 

a T r ‘ 

Stimulating courses in education ” lo the child and his teachers 
and other fields plus Reno's Let me give — unqualified 
“Big City” opportunities for My heart 
amusement make Nevada Sum- And ever a helping hand 
mer Sessions something to re-* : : os 
member! 

5 : ; ; ye Let them 
Write to: Director of Summer Sessions = * - ; 

ts In friendship say, 
UNIVERSITY of NEVADA, reno, NEVADA “We like her.” 
While I in truth reply, 
“J like them.” 
THE BULLETIN BOARD LEARN ESPERANTO 
as an EFFECTIVE TEACHING TOOL The Universal Language That’s 
by an EXPERIENCED AUDIO-VISUAL Send for 
DIRECTOR. Send for this valuable booklet 5 b All 
which gives fundamental principles and “Introduction to Esperanto 
examples to follow. Single copies 75c. Ten days examination FREE I ask, 
IVAR H. JOHNSON H. E. DILLINGER Dear Lord, 


3100 Eastman Avenue, Oakland, California Placerville California 





Amen. 
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MRS. MARTIN, President of CSF 


RS. Cloyce E. Martin, English 
M teacher at Eureka High School and 
advisor of Chapter 355n, CSF, is the 
president of California Scholarship 
Federation; succeeding George R. Tracy 
of Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach. 

Mrs. Martin, graduate of Westmar 
School of Music 
and Drama in 
Minneapolis, and 
Humboldt State 
College in Cali- 
fornia. 

Member of Al- 
pha Psi Omega 
College, lowa, 
has done gradu- 
ate study at Iowa 
State Teachers 
College, McPhail 
and past president of that organization, 
she is also a past president of North- 
western California Speech Association, 
and a member of Redwood Council, 
Teachers of English. She taught Eng- 
lish, music and speech for six years in 
Iowa before joining the Eureka High 
School faculty in 1944. 

CSF officials hold special significance 
in being the only high school organiza- 
tion in California affiliated with CTA. 
In conjunction with the CSF motto, 
Scholarship for Service, President Mar- 
tin and her staff are launching a 
campaign toward seeing that California 
schools are inspired to do more for the 
gifted child. 





Other CSF Officers 


Other members of the state board of CSF are 
Mark Aikin, Santa Rosa High School, vice-presi- 
dent, Northern Region; J. Edwin Spence, Sequoia 
High, Redwood City, vice-president, Central Re- 
gion; Mrs. Helen Rineman, Huntington Park High 
School, vice-president, Southern Region; Andrew 
P. Juhl, Roosevelt High School, Fresno, secretary; 
Mrs. Virginia Waters, Kerman High School, chair- 
man of publicity; Mary A. Ball, CTA, San Fran- 
cisco, clerical secretary; Mrs. Caroline A. Erbele, 
Dinuba High School, treasurer; Marie C. Lourenzo, 
McFarland High School, registrar of eligibility, 
Mrs. Marian H. Seymour, Long Beach, ex-officio 
adviser; Verne Wilcox, Gridley High School, 
chairman Seymour Memorial Award Committee; 
Mrs. Olga S. Hamman, San Diego High School, 
chairman of collegiate relations. Bertha Lampson, 
Edison High School, Fresno, remains on the 
board as ex-presidential adviser to Mrs. Martin 
and the Federation, as retiring president Tracy 
expects to be in Istanbul, Turkey, during the 
1952-53 school year. — Virginia Waters, Fresno. 
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NEW CTA CLUB CHAPTERS 


Two hundred and fifty-seven teachers 
clubs are now affiliated Chapters of 
California Teachers Association, under 
charters issued by the CTA State Board 
of Directors. 

The Board has recently issued the 
following charters. Listings of pre- 
viously-chartered Chapters were pub- 
lished in former issues of this magazine. 


Charter 
Number Name of Association 
253. Arroyo Grande Union High 


School District Teachers Club. 


254. Gabilan Elementary Teachers 
Association of Monterey County. 

255. Acalanes Education Association. 

256. Ravenswood District Teachers 
Association. 

257. Northern Monterey County 


Teachers Association. 


A Studytour cruise to Japan and the 
Orient is announced by San Francisco 
State College for the coming summer; 
under direction of Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, 
professor of philosophy, the group will 
visit Honolulu, Manila, Hongkong, and 
will spend 26 days in Japan. 

Comprehensive sightseeing will be 
supplemented with visits to govern- 
mental ministries, educational and 
social service institutions, etc., and the 
group will receive invitations to recep- 
tions, garden parties and teas. Six units 
of credit are available from the Summer 
Session of the college. The cost of 
$1650 includes first-class passage on the 
luxurious SS President Wilson of Amer- 
ican President Lines, all hotels, meals, 
transportation, and sightseeing. Please 
address inquiries and applications to 
Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 2. 


Edward Barlow, student, Castlemont 
High School, Oakland, as writer of the 
best paper, 6th Stanford University 
competitive Examination in mathemat- 
ics, received a $660 scholarship at 
Stanford. John F. Wolfe of Pasadena 
received honorable mention. 


Woman head: For the first time in its 
113-year history, the Connecticut State 
Board of Education has named a 
woman to serve as chairman. She is 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Hutton, Somers, Conn. 


SUMMER STUDY-TRAVEL 
TOURS FOR 1952 


LANS are being made for further 
foreign study tours next summer, 
following the popularity of student 
travel during 1951, Dr. John H. Furbay, 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATORS... 


Order this 
Shell Film Catalogue 
now... to help you plan 
your film program 
for next semester. 


Right now there are 13 different 
films available from Shell Oil Com- 
pany. At no cost, of course. Film 
topics include various phases of the 
oil industry — exploring for oil, 
drilling, refining, etc.; other films 
explain such fundamental forces as 
aerodynamics (how an_ airplane 
flies), leverage (how man has per- 
fected the lever), hydraulics (how 
power is obtained by harnessing 
liquids). Each film is an interesting 
and educational experience. 


To give audio-visual educators more 
of a “preview” of its film library, 
Shell has prepared agcatalogue con- 
taining a brief description of each 
film. Why not order this catalogue 
now, to assist you in planning your 
film program for the new school 
year? It will be sent to you promptly 
and at no cost. 


USE THIS COUPON to order 
your Shell Film Catalogue 
. Free 
SHELL OIL COMPANY WY 
Public Relations Dept. 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 





Please send me free copy -of Shell Film 


Catalogue. 


Organization 


Address 


My Name 
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director of Trans World Airlines Air 
World Education department, has 
announced. 


According to Dr. Furbay, 50,000 
students were exchanged across the 
borders of the United States and other 
nations this year, combining classroom 
work with sightseeing and travel. 

Among similar itineraries planned for 
1952 are the University Study Tour, 
including four weeks at the University 
of Geneva, and the Grand Tour, 
comprehensive sightseeing under the 
leadership of local guides. Both are 
sponsored by the Swiss Education 
Service. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEXTS 


A complete science program from 
kindergarten through Grade 8. 
Science is presented clearly, accu- 
rately, and adequately at each level. 
All phases of science are considered 
in relation to everyday living, with 
emphasis on the how and why. 
HEALTH, SAFETY and CONSER- 
VATION units round out a full and 
integrated science program com- 
plete with texts, companion books, 
teacher’s manuals and film-strips. 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 


WINTER COMES AND GOES 

THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


ONnNOuUbhAWN 
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aU Sebi T 3) 
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“PROSE AND 

POETRY 


THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. 


249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
r SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK. - -- 


| Please send me free information about 
THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE SERIES. 
' NAME 

: POSITION 

; SCHOOL 

' ADDRESS 


city 
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“It’s News to Me“ 


This Is A Helpful Guide 
To New Products 


HESE announcements by man- 

ufacturers of new products are 
of professional interest to edu- 
cators. If you are unable to find 
these items locally, write to this 
magazine and your letter will be 
forwarded to the manufacturer. 


TDC is on the market with five new 
filmstrip projectors and two type of 
filmstrip heads for TDC slide projectors. 
Advanced-type optics introduced in the 
newest-model slide projectors are used 
in the filmstrip line for maximum bril- 
liance and coolness of operation. Glass 
pressure plates are employed, with a 
newly-developed film advance stated to 
provide exceptional operating ease and 
simplicity and greatly prolong film 
life by eliminating the causes of film 
damage. 


TV Microscope was recently shown 
to 54 specially-picked science students 
from New York City public schools. 
The students saw a working demonstra- 
tion of the television microscope equip- 
ment and a close-up look at the tiny 
Vidicon tube that is used in the sensi- 
tive camera-part of the instrument to 
pick up the microscope image for trans- 
mission to the screen of a TV receiver. 
Its advantage is that it allows the entire 
class to view simultaneously a magni- 
fied image of a specimen rather than 
limiting observation to one person at a 
time. 


Chart “Why Living Improves” graph- 
ically illustrates the economic factors 
affecting the progress of our standard 
of living. Social studies classes from 
the sixth grade up will find this chart 
effective in seeing how man’s material 
welfare has improved since 1600 
through the combination of human 
energy and tools applied to natural 
resources. In color; cost 25c. 


Re 2 SRS SIL AP AE Eo 
In Memoriam 

PAA Oe ALT LSS SL ES a a 

George Matthew Green 


On November 9, 1951, George Mat- 
thew Green, for many years a well- 
known California educator, passed away 
at his home in Inglewood. Born in 
Jamesville, Pennsylvania, April 17, 
1871, he came to California at the age 
of five. 

Following his graduation from Stan- 
ford in 1898 he became principal of 
Colton high school, where he served 





until 1913, when he accepted a similar 
pasition in Inglewood. Here he served 
as principal and superintendent of the 
high school district until his re 
in 1939. 

“Daddy” Green, as he was known ty | 
his pupils and teachers, was active ? 
the formation of the California ik 
scholastic Federation and for tia 
years acted as its secretary; he als 
served a term as president of Californiz | 
High School Principals Association, 

Last January the new George \j | 
Green Auditorium on the Inglewoo | 
High School campus was dedicated a | 
his honor. ; 
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CKAVYOLA 


is Your Crayon 


You enjoy using CRAYOLA. You get 
asense of satisfaction from its clear, 
deep. true colors—light touch—rich 
texture—non-smudging perma- 
nence—unbending firmness. That’s 
because CRAYOLA is “a quality prod- 
uct,” deserving its unique eminence 
in school art edu- 
cation. Box assort- 
ments 8, 12, 16, 24 
and 48 colors. Also 
furnished inbulk for 
individual needs. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 


Vietor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
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moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 
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FREE FILMS FOR SCHOOLS 


FREE films about the oil industry and 
related subjects are available to all 
California teachers through the film 
library of Shell Oil Company at San 
Francisco. At present 13 subjects are 
in circulation, all in 16mm sound, sev- 
eral in color. 

These motion-pictures have enjoyed 
an unusually high acceptance by audio- 
yjsual educators who have found them 
ideal for classroom use. Advertising is 
avoided, only simple credit lines being 
used at the opening and close of each 
picture. 

The heart of this company’s film 
program is in a color series, each of 
which deals with one major phase of 
the vital petroleum business. Any one 
of the titles is a complete film subject 
in itself. The series is entitled “This Is 
Oil,” and ultimately will cover explora- 
tion, drilling and production, refining, 
transportation, marketing and research. 
The first three films in the group are 
already in circulation. A fourth is due 
for early release. 

Classroom wall charts and _ teachers 
study guides are available with each of 
the films in the “This Is Oil” series. Other 
films on such subjects as hydraulics, 
aerodynamics and fractional distillation 
lend themselves to use in secondary 
physics classes. 

The object of the Shell program is 
simply that of supplying accurate facts 
about the huge and important industry 
of which that company is a part. In 
addition to serving a nation-on-wheels, 
the oil business today has become far 
more complex than is generally under- 
stood. A vast industry in petroleum 
chemicals has developed, bringing oil- 
derived products into thousands of 
every-day uses. 

An illustrated catalogue or any of the 
films may be obtained by writing the 
Public Relations Department, Shell Oil 
Company, 100 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 6. 


NEW TEXTFILMS AND 
W ORKBOOKS 
THE widely-used spelling program 
issued by Webster Publishing Com- 


pany, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri, has had extensive 
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revisions and additions. These include 
Spelling Goals, cloth edition, and Goals 
in Spelling, identical program in the 
consumable text-workbook edition, by 
Lambader, Kottmeyer, and Wickey, for 
grades 2-8; the three new additions to 
the Webster program — (1, 2) two new 
workbooks in word construction by 
Kottmeyer, entitled Spelling Magic, 
Books 1 and 2, and (3) a series of 6 
textfilms. 

Goals in Spelling Textfilms, which 
may be purchased as a set of six or 
individually, add visual aids that can 
contribute to any spelling program, 
regardless of texts in use. The titles 


WONDERFUL VACATION 
AT MODERATE COST 


to Hawaii 


FOR THE WORLD’S MOST 


include: Hearing Sounds in Words, 
Consonant Sounds, Tricky Consonant 
Sounds, Long Vowel Sounds, Letters 
Which Work Together, Studying Long 
Words. Price, set of 6 in a case with 
manual, $31.50; individual strips, $6 
each. 


TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Used as “Three-in-One” Reference 
Work in Schools 


EACHERS, librarians and educators 
are recognizing the value of Richards 
Topical Encyclopedia, the complete 









Only $288 round trip from Los Angeles or San Francisco 





A vacation in Hawaii actually costs 
less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United's 
low fares. And you can be there in just 
a few pleasant hours no matter where 
you live. 


You'll find the flight itself one of the 
highlights of your vacation! You fly the 
world’s finest Stratocruiser from Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. It’s the only 
plane of its type with de luxe, 6-com- 
partment cabin. En route, you enjoy 
delicious meals and famous “Service in 
the Mainliner Manner,’’ at no extra 
cost. 


ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawai- 
ian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 days 
to three weeks, and including round 
trip transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions and sight-seeing. Prices begin at 
$326, from Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. 


GOLDEN WEST AIR CRUISES are 
other vacation possibilities on United 
Air Lines. Yellowstone, the Grand Can- 
yon, and Colorado are all available 
in special inclusive tours. For free illus- 
trated folders: write or visit your near- 
est United office or see an authorized 
travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


LOS ANGELES: Sixth and Olive Sts.; Hollywood: 1606 N. Vine St.; Huntington Park; 

2563A Saturn Ave.; Call MAdison 6-6311. Pasadena: 738 E. Colorado Blvd. Call 

Sycamore 6-3151. Also Los Angeles International and Burbank Airports. Long Beach: 
Wilton Hotel. Call 4-8501 or an authorized travel agent. 


Fares and prices plus fax. 


California 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 






from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 
See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 
Your EBF representatives are 


PAUL COX 
1610 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Calif. 


WILLIAM URLAUB 
112 Glen Court, Walnut Creek, Calif. 


L. R. WAGNER 
5215 Buffalo Avenue, Van Nuys, Calif. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


reference work which also serves as a 
practical teaching-aid. Arranged in 
topical units, Richards correlates related 
facts logically and also can be split into 
separate study groups for use in indi- 
vidual subject classrooms. 


Thus certain volumes when grouped 
together provide complete study-units 
for each of three different fields — 
science, the social studies, and art and 
biography. Study-outlines with com- 
plete cross-reference preface each of 
the 1000 topical units and provide 
teachers with stimulating guides for 
classroom discussion and assignments. 


Written in a clear, interesting style, 
and containing over 12,000 pictures 
and 160 full page maps, Richards is a 
“reference work tailor-made for class- 
room use.” Richards Topical Encyclo- 
pedia is published by the publishers of 
The Book of Knowledge and The 
Encyclopedia Americana. 


FOUR IMPORTANT FILMS 


These films are 16 mm sound, 
black-and-white, “classroom- 
tested,” and may be obtained from 
your local distributors. 


For those you are unable to lo- 
cate, write to this magazine and 
your letter will be forwarded to 
the producer. 


Adventures of Willie Skunk (10 min. 
Young America Films) 


As they watch Willie, Mother Skunk’s 
problem child, Bobby and Jane in the 
film and the young audiences at school 
see lessons in natural science and in 
human behavior. Mother Skunk, who 
thinks that humans smell! awful, takes 
her five young on a food hunt in the 
woods and over the brook, but trouble- 
bound Willie lags behind, meets (and 
squirts!) a cow, and has a free ride 
home. 


The narration by Munro Leaf has 
that author’s usual charm and aptness. 
Other similar titles rich in language arts 
and science interest for the primary 
people are: Adventuring Pups, Mother 
Duck’s Surprise, and Two Little Ra- 
coons, by the same producers. 


Feeling Left Out? (Social Adjust- 
ment) (10 min. color also, Coronet 
Films) 


Dramatizing common aspects of a 
common teen-age problem Mike shows 
what not to do and what to do and 
starts your group discussing its own 
situations. Mike finds that his reaction 
to rejection by “the clique” separates 
him from making other real friends. 
Then he “wakes up and grows up.” 


This film develops sympathetic é 
derstanding of a social isolate ang ‘ 
the clique group, as it shows for junior 
and senior high youth and young adult 
the superior adjustment of more mature 


types of response. 


t 
i 


World Trade for Better Living ia f 
min. Encyclopaedia Britannic, | 
Films) 

“Most folks couldn’t live the wa | 
they do without world trade,” poini | 
out the captain of a good ship ag fy 
tells the story of cargo carried the wor | 
over. Telling of interdependence, the 
voices of many people are heard: “\\ 
in Europe have to trade or we'd die’ 
“South America must trade to live be. 
ter.” “India must have goods from 
machines and the machines then. 
selves.” Charts and diagrams compare 
the organization of a local communi 
and the world community, and a map 
shows areas of production and trade 
centers. 

The captain says: “Barriers to trade 
don’t make sense to me,” as he brings 
up other problems in the world trade 
picture; public opinion and _ national 
plan support; protective tariff and trade 
restrictions; international balance of 
payments and barter; different stand. 
ards of living and labor; and mas 
production and use of human and 
natural resources. 

Similar to Productivity: Key to 
Plenty, based on the 1947 reports of 
the 20th Century Fund, this new film 
finds its keys in labor, tools, and ma 
chines, and the skill, will, and freedom 
to use them. High school, college, or 
adult groups will find their thinking 
stimulated by the film. 


South Pacific Island Children (1( 
min. color, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films) 


Where today and tomorrow are the 
same (just west of the date line) and 
yesterday and today are alike (primitive 
ways show little “modern” change) is 
the largest of the Fiji Islands. Under 
coconut trees by a coral lagoon, village 
life is a series of simple chores: Mother | 
and daughters prepare food gs 
and taro) while father and sons speat | 


fish. 


A new house is built of bamboo and 
palm, and the men go on a big fish 

drive. Children go to outdoor schodl | 
and later join the celebration of the 
fish feast where traditional dances and 
rhythms are shown, concluding a doc 
mentary film interesting to elementary 
school children and their elders alike. 
This is the newest in the series of films 
of children of other lands. 
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RECOMMENDED EQUIPMENT and 

SUPPLIES for Nursery, Primary 

and Intermediate Schools 

HE 1951 revision of a ae 

‘pment and Supplies” is being 
aaa by Association for Child- 
jood Education International. Each 
article listed in the bulletin has actually 
been used by children in the classroom 
or around the school. Careful observa- 
tions are made as materials are used at 
ene of the five ACEI test centers. 

The bulletin is arranged for easy 
reference. Suggested lists for each of 
the four divisions are given. Age level, 
name and address of manufacturer, a 
bibliography of an alphabetical index 
of all items by common and trade or 
brand names are included. 71 pages, 
srice $1; order from Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street NW, Washington 


5, DC. 


NEW NEWSLETTER 

EACHERS will find additional help 

in a new newsletter launched by the 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. A preview edition of the new 
publication, entitled It Starts in the 
Classroom, appeared in December. 
Published monthly September through 
May, single subscriptions, $2.50. Com- 
plimentary copy available from National 
School Public Relations Association, 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, DC. 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 

ARLY in 1951 The Macmillan Com- 

pany brought from the press the 
first units of an entirely new basal 
method reading program by a distin- 
guished authorship headed up by Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates, Director of the Foun- 
dations of Education Division, Teachers 
College, Columbia) University. This 
entirely new reading program is entitled 
The Macmillan Readers. Below are 
listed (1) those titles now published and 
available, and (2) titles to be published 
in the ensuing months. 

Why has The Macmillan Company 
chosen this particular time to inaugu- 
rate a completely new series? The 
answer is this: after long years of study 
and preparation these readers are being 
published, backed by a firm belief and 
a real ideal in the minds of the authors, 
editors, illustrators, and production 
men. The ideal has been a program 
which would teach children to read 
with interest, enthusiasm, and real en- 
joyment. The belief long held and still 
persisting is that this end can be 
reached through a reading program in 
which the ultimate goal is a part of the 
program from the very beginning and 
is kept firmly in mind through every 
step of the learning-to-read process. 
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The authors have recognized three 
basic requisites for a reading program 
which will teach children to read well 
and to love reading: (1) the beginning 
steps must be taken slowly, (2) the 
child must be able to achieve success 
at every step along’the way, and (3) 
there must be plenty of practice in real 
reading at every stage — plenty of 
opportunity provided for the child to 
read freely and naturally, just as an 
adult does. 





Recognizing these essentials, the 
authors have prepared a series, extend- 
ing from the pre-reading primary stage 
through grade eight, that fulfills the 
requirements and offers a series which 
will actually teach children to read well 
and to love to read. 

The Macmillan Readers break with 
tradition in the relative difficulty of the 
program from grade to grade. The 
authors have deliberately reduced the 
difficulty of the material in the begin- 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








Sources of 
Free Pictures 


Here’s welcome listings 
for teachers and librarians 


Sources of Free Pictures, just printed, 






include such curriculum materials as 
pictures, maps, charts, exhibits, posters. 
These are useful either to cumula- 
tive development of units of work or 
to enrich and supplement traditional 


courses of study. Also helps 





schools and teachers 
build their own visual 


educational files. 


Subjects are arranged 
alphabetically. To give 
you the scope, see box, 
right. Here are subjects 
appearing just under “A”: 
Agriculture, Air, Airplanes, 
Alaska, Aluminum, Amphibi- 
ans, Animals, Antarctic, Ants, 
Aquarium, Arabia, Art, As- 
tronomy, Atomic Energy, 


Atoms, Australia, Automobiles. 












Some of the Subjects 
which are Listed > 
Africa * Aluminum 
Animals * Birds (Es 
Butterflies * Cater- “/¢ 
pillars * Chocolate 
Conservation * Dairy 
Products * Frogs * Gar- 
dening * Interior Deco- 
rating * Jet Planes 
Mexico * Oranges * Rep- 
tiles * Rubber * Sea Life 
Textiles * Weather 


Millions daily chew WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM because 
it refreshes taste and keeps mouth and throat cool 
and comfortable. Too, the long-lasting delicious 
flavor is such a satisfying treat. Just try it sometime. 










Bruce Miller, compiler, is Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. He 
began this compilation of source lists 
as a practical hobby when faced with 
the problem of getting picture aids 


outside a limited school-budget. 


In any source list, Mr. Miller knows, 
it is impossible to include all types of 
free pictures. And, while each source 


y's verified, a manu- 
cy 


We facturer, travel, 
Fy 










Gt 
ew 
WY 


trade or govern- 






run out of certain 






pieces. So tell what you 
are making of the pictures 
so that substitutes can be 


sent when necessary. 


If you are further interested—This 28-page booklet soURCES OF FREE PICTURES by BRUCE 
MILLER, Supt. Schools, Riverside, Cal., 50¢ postpaid. Write to BOX 369, RIVERSIDE, CAL. 











EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII - JAPAN 


$.1.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. ¢ Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








Change of Address 


I: your name and address, as, shown 


on the cover of your magazine, is not 


correct, please immediately notify 
CTA JOURNAL, 693 Sutter Street, 


San Francisco 2, California. 


CUT ME OUT 


If You Need Visual Aids! 


We offer visual aids for classroom use in social 
science — industrial science and science. Com- 
pare our material in cost, quality and quantity. 
Write at once to 

BLACKHURST BOOK SALES, INC. 
1066 U. P. Station Des Moines, 


MURS UL IS errr rt hae te 


Iowa 








ms * The Ideal way to raise funds for school 
5 EXTRA: group activities. Sunshine cards sell 
: 5S $&$ ¢ quickly, earn big profits. Write today 
<= FOR ~*~. for Sunshine Fund Raising Plan and 
2 ¢ samples on approval. Include name of 
: CLASS ‘, school and group represented. 

: ACTIVITIES: }§=SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 


° 
Pegeet®**,2"**en0® 


Dept. ST-1, 115 Fulton St., New York 38 










Start the Semester 
Free from Worry 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


$50,000.00 COVERAGE 


Any California teacher may apply 
for this broad coverage by mailing 
the following to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2, California, 
or CTA (Southern Section), 612 


South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
17, California. 




































Residence Address. Zone 
























Position and School 











CTA Membership Number. 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC., for: 


$2.80 for | yr. or $7.00 for 3 yrs.. 





ning and have increased it later as 
pupils gain the power to progress more 
rapidly 

To provide a greater opportunity for 
genuinely easy and enjoyable reading, 
particularly at the lower levels, The 
Macmillan Readers include a wide 
variety of delightful and _ interesting 


supplementary reading geared to the 
basal material. 


Titles in The Macmillan Readers now available: 


Here We Come (pre-reading) 
Here We Come (teachers edition) . 1.24 
Splash (basal pre-primer)... . 44 
Tuffy and Boots (pre- primer) . 44 
Preparatory Book to Splash, Tuffy and 
NN ce eae oe pe eee a 48 
At the Lake (supplementary pre-primer) 40 
Teachers Manual, Part I (pre-primer) 80 


Ted and Sally (basal primer)..... i 
Preparatory Book to Ted and Sally 
Teachers Manual, Part II (primer) 

Tommy Little (supplementary primer) ES 


Snow (unit reader). .36 
The Christmas Tree (unit reader) 36 
Mr. and Mrs. Big (unit reader) . 36 
On Four Feet (basal first reader). 1.32 

Preparatorv Book to On Four Feet 2 

Teachers Manual, Part III (1st reader) .80 
Two Boys and a Tree (supplementary Ist) 1.32 
Three Little Elephants (unit reader). .36 
Toby (unit reader) 36 
The Open Window (unit reader) 36 


Today We Go (basal 2nd reader, Part I) _ 1.48 
New Friends and New Places (basal 2nd 


reader, Part II) 1.4 
Friends and Fun (basal 2nd reader, full-ye ar) 1.68 
Good Times Today (3rd reader, Part I) 1.68 


Good Times Today and Tomorrow (3rd 


reader, full-year) 1.80 
Sharing Adventures (4th reader) 1.88 
The World I Know (5th reader) 1.96 
All Around Me (6th reader) 2.00 
Here and Everywhere (7th reader) 2.16 

9 


Tales for Today (8th reader) 


Titles to be published in 1952 and possibly later: 


Preparatory Book to Today We 
Part I) 

Teachers Manual 

Unit Reader No. 1 

Unit Reader No. 2 

Preparatory Book to New Friends and New Places 
(2nd reader, Part IT) 

Teachers Manual 

Unit Reader No. 3 

Unit Reader No. 4 

Supplementary Reader 

Preparatory Book to Friends and Fun (2nd _ reader, 
full-vear) 

Teachers Manual 

Supplementary Reader 

Pre paratorv Book to Good 
(3rd reader, Part 1) 

Teachers Manual 

Unit Reader No. 1 

Unit Reader No. 2 

Good Times 3rd reader, Part II 

Preparatory Book to Good Times Tomorrow 

Teachers Manual 

Unit Reader No. 3 

Unit Reader No. 4 

Supplementary Reader 

Preparatory Book to Good Times Today 
Tomorrow (3rd reader, full-year) 

Teachers Manual 

Supplementary Reader 

Preparatory Book to Sharing Adventures 
(Ath reader) 

Sharing More 
reader) 

Teachers Manual 

Preparatory Book to The World I Know 
(5th reader) 

A World to Enjoy (supplementary 

Teachers Manual 

Preparatory Book to All Around Me (6th reader) 

Supplementary Reader 

Teachers Manual 

Preparatory Book to Here and Everywhere 
(7th reader) 

Teachers Manual 

Preparatory Book to Tales for Today (8th reader) 

Teachers Manual 


Go (2nd reader, 


Times Today 


Tomorrow 


and 


Adventures (supplementary 


{th 


5th reader) 


$ .60 


















CENCE 


ORDER BOOK 


for 
General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology 


A new 32-page combination 
Order Book, Catalog and In- 
ventory Form—alphabetical. 
ly arranged and divided into 
four classifications—listing 
laboratory apparatus and 
supplies has just been issued 
by Central Scientific Co. 


Write today 
for your copy. 
Ask for Order Book No. 52 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC C0, 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 23 © Santa Clara @ San Francisco § 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


FOR SCIENCE LABORATORIES 
Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equipment - Live and preserved Biological 

Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 

Instruments and Appliances for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 
and GENERAL SCIENCE 
Orders and inquiries given prompt attention, 
Satisfactory deliveries assured by ample 
factory and warehouse stocks, 
Write for catalogs 


STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 
420 Market Street, San Francisco 11 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 1 


Want to see your book in print? 
We know the practical way to 
publish, promote and sell your 
novel, your poetry, text book or 
any other kind of book. 


Send for free 32-page Brochure, 
We Con Publish Your Book 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dep. 4 
386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 

































The Magazine of Folk and Square Dancing 
Published by the Folk Dartce Federation of California 
@ Two to six Folk Dances monthly 


@ Latest news on books, records, 
current events 








@ Four to six square dance calls 
each month 


For information or subscripiions ($2.50 a year) write 






Lawton Harris, Editor : 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 
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COMING EVENTS 

January 1 — New Year's Day. 

January 2-4 — State Department of 
Education, Division of Instruction; 
annual meeting. Sacramento. 

January 5—CTA Central Section; 
Advisory Committee meeting. Fresno. 

January 5—CTA State Board of 
Directors; regular meeting. San Fran- 
cisco. beleic 27 

January 9, 10 — California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; State Board of 
Managers meeting. San Francisco. 

January 11 —CTAN orthern Section; 
Executive Board meeting. Chico. 

January 12 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

January 16 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Northern Section; regular meeting. 
Oakland. 

January 17 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, San 
Diego-Imperial Section; regular meet- 
ing. San Diego. 

January 18 — CTA Northern Section 
Classroom Teachers Department; regu- 
lar meeting. Sacramento. 

January 19 CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

January 19 — CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento 
High School. 


January 19 — Conservation Progress; 
educational institute of California Con- 
servation Council. International House, 
Berkeley. 

January 24-26—CTA Northern 
Section; Salary Conferences, — 24, An- 
derson; 25, Colusa; 26, Roseville. 

January 25— National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools; 
annual meeting. St. Louis. 


January 25, 26— NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; regional meeting. Miramar 
Hotel, Santa Monica. 


January 26—CTA Bay Section 
Council; regular meeting. Laney Trade 
School, 240 East Tenth Street, Oakland. 


January 26, 27 — CTA State Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; statewide work- 
shop. Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica. 

January 27-31 — US National Com- 
mission for UNESCO; 3rd _ national 
conference. Hunter College, New York 
City. 

January 31 — Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion and Services in California Teacher- 
Education Institutions; state conference. 
Sacramento. 


January 31-February 2 — California 


Young Farmers Association; annual 
convention. Bakersfield. 





January 31-February 2 — California 
School Supervisors Association, 
Northern Section; winter meeting. 
Sucramento. 

February 1, 2 — First Annual Confer- 
ence on Good Teaching; co-sponsored 
by CTA Southern Section, State 
Department of Education and CTA 
affiliated groups. University of Southern 
California. 

February 1, 2 — California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators Association, 
Northern Section; joint meeting with 
the state convention of California 
Audio-Visual Association and California 
School Supervisors Association, North- 
ern Section. Sacramento. 

February 6-12 — Boy Scout Week; 
national observance. 

February 7-10— NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction; national 
conference. Boston. 

February 9-14—NEA Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment; 7th annual meeting. Boston. 

February 12 — Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 14—California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, San 
Diego-Imperial Section; regular meet- 
ing. San Diego. 

February 15— Susan B. Anthony 
Day. 

: (Continued on Page 32) 


Ge sure to see the LATEST SERIES... 


IN 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


GATES AND OTHERS 


Complete new basal series designed to teach children to read well 


and love to read. Grades 1-8. 


THE WORLD OF NUMBERS 


CARPENTER AND OTHERS 


Arithmetic learning that lasts; texts and workbooks for Grades 3-8. 


THE DEMOCRACY SERIES, Revised 


Edited by CutrigHt AND CHARTERS 


Acclaimed the country over for effectiveness in the education of 
children in the American way. Grades 1-8. 


Write for further information to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY .- New York - Chicago + Dallas + Atlanta + San Francisco 
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OUrS .« « 


for i. Abshing 


The teaching aids offered by our 
advertisers often help in the solu- 
tion of difficult problems. Watch 
the advertisers offerings regularly 
and send for the ones you can use 
to good advantage. Use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


35. What’s it all about? is a brief 
discussion of the Pacific Coast oil indus- 
try anti-trust suit, prepared to answer 
the many questions of customers, stock- 
holders and employees regarding the 
suit. Standard Oil Co. of California. 


29. Tape Recording in the Class- 
room is a 24-page handbook for teach- 
ers and administrators. Shows how and 
where tape recording may be used 
effectively to lighten the teachers work 
and improve students concentration. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company. 

30. How to Select a Publisher — for 
people who write books — or plan to 
write one. Whether it be textbooks, 
academic works, fiction, poetry, juve- 
niles . . . any kind of work that merits 
publication. If you ever plan to write 
a book, this brochure may save you 
time and trouble. Exposition Press. 


31. Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for 
Organizations. Successful method used 
by schools and clubs throughout the 
country to raise funds for group proj- 
ects through cooperative group sale of 
Famous Sunshine Cards. The Sunshine 
Art Studios. 


32. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to teaching 
aids on this vital industry. Shows in 
color locations of the four types of coal. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Seating Company..2nd cover 
Automobile Insurance, CTA 
Binney & Smith Company................ 
Bituminous Coal Institute......3rd cover 


Blackhurst Book Sales Corp............. 30 
PN IN ices ike ch i aceenasl 24 
CTA Automobile Insurance.............. 3 
California Casualty Indemnity 

NN itch alte ss 3 
Central Scientific Company.............. 30 
Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc............. 30 
Christian Science Monitor................ 21 
RN ie kisiictcieincccazesipeecds 24 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 

Ss a ian hs here 26 
Egporenta, EMGOR nnne.....ccccsisiiiciccnn 24 
INE TN on nnisssintncsvrorcceretinin 30 





Ginn and Company... 93 
Joleen, Pyar Hi ; 
Laidlaw Brothers .....000. 4 





Lats Dance =a 
Macmillan Company, Tk... 3] 
Radio Corporation of America. 99 
Redman, Sterling Le 30 
Shell Oil Company... 35 


Standard Oil Company........... 4th cover 
Student Travel Overseas Program.. 3) 
Sunshine Art Studios 


Teachers Casualty Underwriten. i 
27 
4 


a 


United Air Lines... 
University of Nevada......000000002 
Virco Manufacturing Company....... 19 
World Book Company... 


Wrigley, Jr. Company, William... 9 


ee 


33. A new Projection Chart with 
simple, easy-to-read tables and dia- 
grams supply “at a glance” information 
on correct screen sizes and models, lens 
focal length and projection distances 
for all types of projectors. Diagrams on 
seating arrangements and audience size 
ure also included. The buyer and user 
of 8mm and 16mm movie, slide, film 
strip and opaque projectors will find 
this chart a valuable reference. Radiant 
Manufacturing Company. 


34. Free Air Vacation Folders and 
Teaching Aids! Send for colorful folders 
on Hawaiian Air Vacations, and for 
Golden West Air Vacation brochures. 
It’s an opportunity to pick your vaca- 
tion spot now — to choose from Hawaii, 
Denver, Santa Fe, Yellowstone, Yosem- 
ite and many, many others. Also 
available now is a folder describing 
United’s teaching aids for the classroom. 
United Air Lines. 


36. Your children learn while they 
play the Sifo way. Educational toys for 
ages 1% years to eight years. A free 
catalog is available, listing toys for any 
age group. Sifo Company. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


35 29 30 31 


Subject taught..._...... 
School name 


School address 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 


32 33 34 36 
silica ail tel ieal ee | 
Diesel atsnsiiel ee | 
i ac an i a ta | 
ree Girls | 


COMING EVENTS 
(Continued from Page 31) 


February 15 — Placement Servic. | 
4th annual conference. Sponsored by 
CTA Southern Section. Los Angeles, 

February 16 — Delta Kappa Gamma; 
regional conference for Area 5. Samar. | 
kand Hotel, Santa Barbara. 

February 16—California Agriculture | 
Teachers Association, Southern Section; 
regular meeting. Canoga Park. 

February 16 — National Teacher 
Examinations given by Educational 
Testing Service, at 200 testing center 
throughout USA. For details address 
the Service at P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


February 20— California Association | 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Northern Section; regular meeting. 
Oakland. 

February 21-23 -— Conservation 
Council; 3rd annual regional meeting. 
Chico. f 

February 21-23 — United Busines 
Education Association Divisions, NEA. } 
These include the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institu- | 
tions, United States Chapter of the | 
International Society for Business Edu: | 
cation, Business Education Research 
Foundation, Business Education Ad: | 
ministrators; joint meeting. Chicago. 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday. | 

February 22, 23 — National School | 
Boards Association, annual convention. F 
St. Louis. 

February 22-25 — NEA Department § 
of Rural Education; annual meeting J 
St. Louis. 

February 23-27 — NEA Department f 
of Classroom Teachers; winter meeting, 
St. Louis. 

February 29-March 2 — Califorii 
Association of Women Deans and Vice- 
Principals, Northern Section; regulit 
meeting. Sonoma Mission Inn, Boyés 


Springs. 
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-2) J q¥ . A Power-Full Future — 
Thanks to Coal! 
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neeton More than a hundred million tons of coal will be used this 


year to generate the nation’s electric power. Lighting the 


aciation | lights of great cities and lightening the work of daily living. 


















fficials, | 
leeting, Huge electric generating plants like this burn as much 
as 10,000 tons of coal a day. And, ton for ton, today’s 
vation | better-prepared coal burned in the most modern plants 
neeting, develops 2 to 8 times the power that it did 30 years ago. 
3 usiness 
i NEA. One of the fastest growing needs in America today combustion equipment make it possible to get more 
ociation is the need for more electric power. To meet this de- energy per ton than ever before. 
Institu- | Beas Vere ie wens ' . 
of th | mand, electric utilities have expanded more rapidly Now, and for hundreds of years to come, coal will 
ss Edu | than any other industry in America. This has required be the nation’s most abundant, economical, and de- 
‘esearch | more and more fuel—most of it coal. pendable source of heat and power. 
on Ad- Today the electric utilities have pushed ahead to 
cago. take the place long occupied by steel as coal’s leading 
irthday. | customer. 
a i There are sound reasons why electric utilities are 
vention. : ° - . aes, cee ee ee 
relying so heavily on coal: Coal is America’s most ’ a i 
; aad itumi titute, Educati t. 
iain abundant fuel—representing 92% of the nation’s fuel ema ee ave 
neetis reserves. Coal is America’s most dependable fuel— 1 Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
; mine a progressiv i x i i ; 1 free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
ed by a pi ogressive, highly mechanized industry | _ includes special materials for the teacher, with | 
artment F that can keep pace with the demand. Coal is America’s | Specimen copies of items available for classroom J 
meeting. mos ics ba i distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
g t economical fuel—better preparation plus better I “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. ; 
alifarnia fe . | Coal Map. 
aliforni NE" i (PLEASE PRINT) I 
nd Vie BITUMINOUS J COAL FR | 
‘a BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 2 
l, 
; 1 City Zone——State————_ l 
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“What's this 
integration’ they're 
attacking you for?” | 


One of the complaints now made about big companies _ | Ik 
like Standard Oil Company of California is that they practice he 
“integration”’. This word is made to sound so evil that yoy 

may wonder what it means as it’s used in this case. 


The fact is that integration is common in Amer. 
ican businesses both large and small. They use it as g 
natural part of their system of increasing efficiency, cut- 
ting costs and improving products. Integration doesn’t 
make a good company bad. To understand integration at 
a glance, look at this parallel: 








A fisherman takes his boat onto the ocean and makes his When the fisherman cleans his own fish, he has become” 
catch. Standard discovers oil and brings it up out of the an integrated business. So, too, Standard. Like him, we work 7 
ground. If both then sell—the fisherman to a buyer at wharf- to put the product into the form you want. We refine the | 
side, and Standard to some buyer at the well—there’s no crude oil we ourselves produce—turn it into gasoline, lubri- 

integration. But suppose each takes the next step... cants, chemicals, and all the rest. This is integration. 


If the fisherman now carries his cleaned catch to the And if the fisherman then sells his product through a 
market-place, he is further integrated, for he is now also in store of his own, he completes his integration. Standard does 
the transportation business...as is Standard when we opcer- it, too, through Company-owned stations (about 1 in 7 sta- 
ate our own pipelines and tankers to carry oil from well to tions where Chevron gasolines are sold). Integration helps 
refinery, or refined products to areas where they’ll be used. us do better for you and the nation, and so for ourselves. | 


I ‘d Like to K NOW... Many people write to Standard asking pertinent questions 
about the Company. We answer all letters individually, but some points seem of general 
interest. We take this way of discussing them for every one. If you have a question, we urge 
you to write in care of: “I’p L1kE To Know,” 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


e plans ahead to serve you better 





